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The 
PORTABLE 


that 
“Gets the 


World” 





The new Rees-Mace 8-valve All-Wave The famous patented double - cone 
Portable not only receives programmes speaker is exclusively fitted to Rees- 
from England, France, Germany and Mace portables, the centre cone pro- 
Hlolland, but also from Australia, ducing the delicacy of the high notes 


America, South Africa, etc. It receives 
* Sine Oe damit znd the outer cone registering the 
them with ease, with certainty, and in ; ani 
. ‘ rich tone of the low notes. his 
full volume. , 
; speaker gives so mellow and true a 
cr purity and beauty of tone the Rees- . . 
eins: d ’ Mat} wane the engin reproduction that it must be heard to 
Mace is the inevitable choice of the 
; : be believed. 
music lover; it was the first portable to 
be manufactured and marketed in Great Demonstrations are willingly given 
britain, and it is the last word in Radio without obligation—at your home, your 


| 


ay, office, or in our showrooms. 
” . 
The latest Rees-Mace catalogue will be sent you post free on request. 


PRICES—16 gns. to 50 gns. 


Me REES-MACE 


Portable Wireless Set 


THE REES-MACE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 
39a, WELBECK ST., LONDON, W.1. Phone: Mayfair 3758 


Northern Showrooms: 18 York Street, Sheffield. And REES-RADIO, 46 Rue Pierre Charron, Paris. 
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,ND WHERE YOU c4,, : 


SPECTATOR readers are invited 

to rememter the urgent claims of 

the institutions whose appeals 
appear telow 
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CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


(incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
No 


No Lerrrrs. PayMENTS, 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
FOR CANCER 

DEVOTED BOTIL TO 

AND TO RESEARCH. 


SOLELY 
TREATMENT 
Fully equipped and specially staffed, 
A certain number ot beds are pro- 


vided for advanced cases, who are 
kept comfortable and free trom pain, 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for Building Extensions, the first part 
of which will be wards for “ middle 
income” patients who can contribute 


towards their cost, 


AND ALSO FOR RADIUM. 


Bankes Coutt & Co., W.C.. 2. 
Secreiary—J. Co C.B.E. 


440, Strand, 


uriney Buchanan, 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


«X \ 
Re 3 


> S 
ee ‘ 





Will you help this Baby 
and his many brothers and sisters? 


Nearly 
8,000 
children being supported. 


Our Dumb Friends’ Leagy | 


Be 
PATRONESS: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS 0} von | 
PRESIDENT 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF LONS SDALE, kg 
ANIMALS HOSPITAL BRANCH, | Hug 
Street, Victoria. Some 16,000 Sick Anir 
of the poor given free 
ANIMAL SHELTERS. 


and unwanted 





treatment annually. 
Some 5,000 stray 
animals received per mc ‘ 
and painlessly destroyed. és 
THE BLUE CROSS _— 
BRANCH opposes the export 
horses to the Continent, prov ‘ths 
and motor ambulances 


DRIVER'S 


a we ny Besa 


for ac an 
and works for the benefit of the Hor 
and Donkey. 


i 

| 

| 

NORTH LONDON DOGS’ HOME | 
: ie 

“a 

| 

Penis 





through the Police, Stray Do Bs of 

London. Some 2,000 free do ences 

issued yearly. 

CHILDREN’S BRANCH en: 

in kindness to 

Bulletin quarterly. 
Address: 


Douglas, C.S.1., 
72 


animals, a 


Col. M. W. 
0.D.F.L., 


C.LE., 
Street, 


Sec retz ry 


S.W. 1. 


Victoria 








REAL HELP 
FOR 

We help over 200 d 

Clinics for poor people’s ani 

only a small part of our work in d 

dogs from suffering W } y not ppor 

THE NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE 

LEAGUE, Victoria Station House, S.W.1? 


DOGS} 








Will you send 


AN EASTER GIFT 
f 





ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS. 


Portsmouth and Devonport. 








Your kind p v mt and sympathy 

enable ‘the Irus s to carry on the Ter 
ind Gospel Work at he n ! Hon, | 
Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Re st, ” Portemeuth. 














PRINCESS MARY’S 
VILLAGE HOMES, 


ADDLESTONE, SURREY. 
The Management would be very grateful for 
gifts towards the maintenance and education 
of those children in the Homes for whom no 
grants of any kind are received. 


oO 
10/- 
to feed one child for ten days ? 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 
Hlomes lood lund,’ and crossed, may be 


sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Hlomes, 22 Barnardo 
Ilouse, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


we DISEASE 
LONDON Lock HOSPITAL 
Founded 1746) 


and give the patients opportunity t 


PLEASE SEND A SPECIAL DONATION to 
Secretary, 283, Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








young women worthy of our race | 











MHA) if 


All Lovers of Animals should support 


THE 





THE OLDEST ANIMAL 
ENGLAND EMPLOYING A 


(Royal Society for Prevention of Crueliy to 
PROTECTION SCCIETY 


INSPECTORS QUALIFIED BY SPECIAL 
ING TO DETECT CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





R. S. P. GC. A. 


Animals) 


IN THE WORLD 


LARGE. STAFF OF 


ONE. IN 
TRAIN- 


AND THE ONLY 











DONATIONS 


in support of this national and humane work should be sent to: 


THE CHIEF SECRETARY, R.S.P.C 


A., 105 JERMYN 


STREET, 


LONDON, S.W.1 
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3 Smart Shoe at a Fair Price. 
f For over 100 vears our firm has manufactured Important ? 
2 quality shoes at - lee competitive prices. Announcement ! 
6 
1) GLESD SHOES | 
L 
b for ‘G ENTLEMEN WF Vi 
8 » obt bl s s 
Q are now ov aina He an sal 
4 . . 
EB | price 21 /- verpair 4 

Made from FINEST &) 

BOX CALF, GLACI 

KID, and 3 43 

kd dbo “4 N \RROW. 

MEDIUM, & BROAD No. M2284, 

—™ Hf unable to obt te te tor further particulars: contributes a NEW and delightful 
| Pocock BROTHERS, LIMITED, comedy entitled 
| 235 Southwark Bridge Road, LONDON, S.E. 1. 
__ D u * 7] 
| The Warming Pan 








= J WNBLOP YOUR ARTISTIC TALENT! ] Amt 
S| [esectecteeres | The ARGOSY 


| MAGAZINE 





| 
; 7 k ap IS 
| er-increasing intensity as the vears roll by | Oth ”? authors wnoOse WorrR appears in this 
S is tl straizh mn | reat T ; de 
4 i JOHN HASSALL. W Seas traigh jin = great number include 
a 1 Course of Home Studio Training compiled this | 
mally by Joh Hassall, R.L, is an epitome ef my 
nt and effectiv knowledg a veritabh sit ROBERT HICHENS 
| ation of instructional Art. 
| that first step now which will lead you to tl | 
| 


of post you will receive, FREI 
; \ handsom " illu real { BRO HURI whi ch tells in detail « Ine John 
a Petal Cores in Drawing, what it sy what it has done, and what | W. SOMERSET 
The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. | MAUGHAM 
GILBERT PARKER 


Royal Mail Service to | 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA cae ae 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 1 a 


i Reduced return fares: May 31st 1 J. J. BELL 
= HOLIDAY TOURS | 


MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS |) HENRI MURGER 


Also to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG | ZANE GREY 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. | etc. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. | Read also 


penne ‘ “An Easter Flower” 
A NEW Poem by 


re NL ALFRED NOYES 


EACH VEAR_ | 
5/- we need 1,000,000 contributions 5/- 


FIVE SHILLINGS | 

to provide -_ maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
«lay and be 

. _ ONE IN A ‘MILLION. ia 

ian i solely by voluntary contributions. | 


OVER 61. 700 LIVES SAVED. MAGAZINE 


Wi ‘ 
ill you give now, and remember the Life-boat in 


ee San a copy of the accompanyin ae sep 2 : ° oi | w | H. G. WELLS 
) 









































rt your Will ? For April. Buy a copy TO-DAY 
E EARI. OF HARROWB\ GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer Secretary 
Lit b enbge NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
®Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Lendon, W.C. 2. The Amalgamated Press Ltd. 
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TeN THouSAND MILES FROM HOME, WITH 


HIS FOOT TORN OFF BY 


A WIRE HAWSER! 


What must it mean to him—to sce an honest 
British face and hear again his mother tongue? 


Do Please Heip Us. 


Stuart C. Knox, 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN, 


M.A., Secretary, 


11 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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\ POPPING | 


HW | 
| I, 
A Zan! 
Reape ; 
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BACK! 








‘Pts Pama 
Hi 


Were your Pipe 
frozen ? 


Last month we had some extraordinarily 
cold days. Many people had trouble with 
frozen water-pipes and were prevented fo, 
some time from getting one of life's neces. 
saries. May we suggest that such an experi 
ence should make you sympathetic when w. 
tell you that fatherless boys and girls fing 
extreme difficulty in getting many of Life’, 
necessaries? The Alexandra Orphanag 
endeavours to provide these, and needs your 
help to do so. £10,000 needed each 
year above assured income. 360 children 
resident, at Haverstock Hill. 


Do not let your heart be as cold as your water. 
pipes were ! but send a gift to the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


Treasurer: Lorp MarsHAL. 
Secretary: Frep. J. Ropinson, A.C.LS., 


Office: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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The Bookcase that | hows on 





. 
See Stand 65, growing 
Main Hall, Ground Floor, 
meee EXHIBITION, amen As you add to you 


Feb. 26—-March 23. library, so you can add 
to the “ Gunn” Book- 
case—section by se: 
tion. You 


outrun the capacity ofa 


Olympia, 





can never 


“Gunn,” yet it is alway 
complete, each new sec 
tion fitting and match 
ing exactly with the las 
It is made to suit books 
of all sizes and keep 
them clean, orderly and 
accessible, The “ Gunn" 
harmonises with fum: 
ture in any wood and 
is adaptable to aij 
space. The bureau se 
tion is optional, 











THE BOOK OF THE 


See -_ 
REGISTERED 


TRACE MARK, 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCAS 


GUNN SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE SENT FREE 


If you are a_ booklover, 
send at once for this book. 
It shows and suggests an 





infinite number of new 

» s aT eT a 
ways in which Gunn WM. ANGUS & CO., LI 
sections can be built up 50a Paul Street Finsbury, EC- 
as shapely hookcases suit (Makers of the famous Mollis 
able for all kinds and sizes Upholstery and Majik Table 
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Foremost 
for value 


and 


appearance ! 


2) NE trial of “Luvisca”’ 
Shirts, Pyjamas and 

Soft Collars will con- 

vince you that here is the 
greatest worth and style to 
be had. The fabric is so 
smart, and resists soiling 
in a remarkable way. And 
it endures, too. Obtam a 

















ife’s supply of these comfortable 
Nage \ day and night garments. 
\ Their very moderate 

er ices will delight 
aad prices wi elight you. 
dren _ aa 

THE Gis 

NEW 
‘ater: ™ 

99 











PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


Sold by Leading Hosiers, Outfitters & Stores. 


lf any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds, Lid. (Depi. 58M), 
16 St. Marti : ; 

















artin’s-le-4srand, London, E.C.1, for name of your 
ee ee nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 
| -HOW TO MAKE THE 
your 
od | MOST OF YOUR BRAKES : 
Book- Ss 
neve PREE 
y ofa 
wa BOOK 
WS TELLS 
natch 
7 YOu 
books ALL 
- YOu 
y and 
= NEED 
furni- KNOW 
and : ‘ , 
| The Ferodo Book of Brakes contains practical 
nd advice on every aspect of brake maintenance, 
d Sete with diagrams and descriptions of the systems 
used in 15 popular cars. 





Write for a copy, asking for Edition 1.P, and 
please mention the make of your car. 









































BRAKE LININGS 


and Agents: London, Birmingham, Manchest™ 
] rdil " 












Brighton 3 po stol, Cardiff, Newcastle-or 
x “ 7 pan Car le " Le Gi a »W Av + ont 1 Della ( 
z FERODO LIMITED, 


CHAPEL -EN-LE-FRITHyuSTOCKPORT 


Yim 


-ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London ~ 
(and at 18 GRAFTON St W 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 





CURTAINS & CARPETS 


DECORATIONS 








You don’t get a collection 
of old 


razor, but just a lot of fine 


blades with this 


shaves, day in, day out. 


ROLLS RAZO 


Razor Set ~ 
Bow! Refill 2/-. 


Manufactured hy 
r (1927), Ltd., London, N.W.2 


STROPS AND 


owl 3/6 


1 2//U0 Oat 
Shaving Cream 1/3 


HONES ITSELF 
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BACHELOR'S 


The fo'lowing exquisite quotation is taken from “My Lady 
Nicotine” by Sir J. M. Barrie. 
OON we are all in the old room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pinned together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom sec 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours 
or requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever at- 
tempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 
would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to or- 
dinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to 
be had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

SIR 3. M. BARRIE . “What I 


call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘ My Lady Nicotine 
ts the Craven Mixture and no other? 


2 OZS. 2/5 


pence make” 


“What a difference those few 


rave 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
20z.2/§. 402.410. Also in Cartridge form, 
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A SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


By giving employment to men out of 
work for years, courage and initiative are 
restored, the burden of despair is lifted 


In the Mining Areas there are thousands 
of “ surplus ” workers who must wait for 








transfer, and thousands more who cannot 
leave. Productive work must be found 
for these. A beginning is being made, 


Voluntarily or; 


Work for Youths. ganised 
in teams, they serve the communities jn 
which they live. Just now in Wales they 
are making playgrounds for the children, 


Work for Young Men. 


“relief” or 


Many are without 
Work— sanitation, 
ete., found by local authorities; 
we find maintenance. 
ing for other 
road work 


* doles.” 
may be 
Or there is train- 

Or there is 
for which no 


occupations. 
really urgent 
Government grants can be obtained. 


Work for Older Men. 


being res 


Allotments are 
Land, 


‘arted or opened up. 


fencing, seed, tools are obtained. This 
Spring 80,000 miners are once more 
working on their allotments — with 
enthusiasm, 

We want to get the wheels of normal 


life going again, 


The Need is Pressing— 
The Results are Permanent 


Pi ase 


send gi ifts of MOoNncyY aia Ailid, 
d ed, lo the 


will be 


grate fully acknowl 


Society of Friends (Quakers) 


Coalfields Distress Pe 


Committee 


(Chairinan: Joan M. Ft 
Koom S., FRIENDS HOUSE, 
LL STON ROAD, LONDON, 
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News of the Week 


RING the week there has been a shower of contri- 
butions to the discussion on the condition of indus- 
dimemplovinent. On Monday the Committee on 
ty and Trade. under the chairmanship of Sir 


t Balfour, which was appointed by Mr. MacDonald 
final Report. On Tuesday the 
roupy adopted a Report on unemploy- 
! head i. ry 


received independently the 


hh employers who are working with 

Ri Melcher | of the General Council of the Trades 
Congre » Lasily, Mr. Lloyd George has issued 
gh Mi » Cassell & Co. a 6d. pamphiet entitled 
Conquer Unemployment, expounding his pledge 

Week, AMI t] contributions are welcome because 
Mp deeper thinking on matters which are 


— 
Crh ith Tf 


my mind of the public and also, one is 

ly } P ° ° 

© able to add, very much on its conscience. 
* * oe 


Ballo ul Ry i 


wort contains a number of conclusions 
lrom the information provided in the six 


'S Reports, It is signed by all the members except 


Mr. C. T. Cramp and Mrs. M. A. Hamilton. Five other 
members, though they have signed the Report, express 
the opinion that only a complete co-ordination of all the 
national resources under the direction of the State can 
really put an end to industrial depression. The Committee 
think on the whole that the fusions of British banks have 
served industry very well, but they are anxious that 
effective competition among the banks should be main- 


tained. They consider that the return to the Gold 
Standard was necessary, and that the transitory 
industrial dislocation was inevitable. They support 
the principle of payment by results, and = remark 


that voluntary methods of settling wage disputes are 
vastly preferable to any uniform system imposed by 


law. They were struck by the general dislike of com- 
pulsory arbitration. They speak of unemployment 


insurance as one of the greatest advances of the last genera- 
tion in This but 
welcome declaration, and it ought to help to put an 


social amelioration. is a remarkable 
end to the unfair and humiliating use of the word ** dole ” 
as applied, not to Poor Law relief, but to benefits under tha 
State scheme of contributory unemployment insurance, 
* » * * 

On the subject of 
which they 
the Committee recommend Rationalization as the obvious 


reconditioning and re-equipping 


industry, regard as urgently necessary, 


procedure. 
striking points in the 


Lastly, we must mention one of the most 
the 
which the Committee write about Safeguarding and the 
McKennz Duties. They say that nothing is or can be 
more important than stability and continuity in tariff 
“No substantial change in duties is justifiable 


teport lukewarmness with 


policy. 
unless there is evidence of such widespread support as 
Although 
they think the key-industry duties sound in principle, 


will afford a reasonable prospect of stability.” 


they desire that these duties should be regularly reviewed. 
In the main they recommend adherence to our historic 
type of tariff policy, namely, a tariff for revenue subject 


to certain qualifications. They describe the experience 


of Safeguarding so far as it has gone as “very 
inconclusive.” The truth is that the indirect effects of 
Safeguarding are never thought out by its typical 


example: the re-export 


hit 


champions. To take only one 
industry—in other words, shipping 
by every Safeguarding Duty. 

; , * ~ * * 


is appreciably 


The Melchett-Turner Report on unemployment (for 
which Mr. Ben Tillett was chiefly 
Labour side) finds that there is no single solution of the 


responsible on the 


problem, but that the results of unemployment are so 


serious that every possible palliative should be applied 
as soon as possible. The recommendations in brief are 


that there should be an emigration programme extending 


over twenty years; that there should be augmented 
pensions at the age of sixty-five which would encourage 
workers to retire and make room for younger men ; 
that Rationalization should be pressed forward; that 


a Crown Colonies Committee should be formed for 
placing orders for plant in Great Britain; that the 
Government should start a Development Fund for 
financing schemes of national importance; that firms 
should, wherever possible, set up a Labour Reserve 
14 i 
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Fund to assist workers displaced in the early stages of 
Rationalization and that serious consideration should 
be given to raising the age for leaving school. 

* * * * 


One of the most welcome points in this Report is the 


interest taken by the Trades Union Congress in emigration.. 


There is a regrettable fashion at present in the homes of 
wage-carners to regard life overseas as a kind of punitive 
exile. The idea of emigration provokes the equivalent 
of the old dislike for “ taking the shilling.” Emigration 
The Labour Party 
could do much more than any other party to instil the idea 
that 


countries, is one of the most attractive and honourable 


is regarded as a sort of degradation. 
pioneering overseas, and helping to make new 
eareers that any boy could adopt. As regards con- 
structional schemes for the relief of unemployment. it 
is to be noted that the Report underlines the importance 
of the work having permanent value. Mere “ Relief 
Work ” is radically uneconomic. It is even doubtful 
whether it is a cure for personal demoralization as few 
workers are so stupid as to be unable to distinguish 
between creative work and mere “ work for work’s sake.” 
Whatever the immediate effects of this very important 
Report may be, the fact that it is the joint product of 
Capital and Labour is a portent of our times for which 
we are profoundly grateful. 
* * * * 


When we turn from the Melchett-Turner Report to 
Mr. Lloyd George's scheme we turn from what is daring 
and reasoned to what is audacious and only slightly 
reasoned, The one possible justification for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s extraordinary pledge that he would redyce 
unemployment to the normal in a year without spending 
a penny of the taxpayer's money would be that. it 


incited people to the necessary deep thinking. But, 
as usual, Mr. Llovd George, in his search for a com- 
manding strategic position, overreached himself. The 


difference between men who weigh their words and Mr. 
Lloyd George is that Mr. Llovd George assumes that 
vast sums of money, when borrowed, will cost the tax- 
payer nothing, that untrained workers can be turned 
on to almost any work as though they were skilled, 
and that men who would be sent to various parts of 
the country to do the work provided by the Liberal 
would have no difliculty in 


programme housing 


themselves. 
xe * x ” 
Mr. Lloyd George’s chief “plank” is road-making, 
and he is prepared to spend £145,000,000 on roads alone 
in the two He assumes that this would 
employ 350,000 men in the first year and 375,000 men 
The whole Read Fund would be 
mortgaged, though he does not use that uncomfortable 
Rather he is prepared to behave like a person 
who borrows on his life insurance policy and thinks 
that the policy somehow retains its value. 


first years. 


in the second year. 
word, 


He is confi- 
though few other people will be—that when the 
made the men who made them will all 
be absorbed in the labour market through the resulting 
improvement of trade. The question “ Why not get 
value in the form of labour out of the unemployed who 
are now paid for doing nothing?” is attractive, and, 
of course, has truth in it up to a certain point. But 
it is not cconomically true unless the unthinkable 
condition is imposed that the men must give full work 
for the equivalent of unemployed pay. It is not surprising 
that several Liberals have already dissociated themselves 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge on the ground that 
they were never consulted, 


dent 


roads are 




















For the first time since the establishment , on 
International Labour Organization the British yp. [nivel 
of Labour, together with his opposite number in} '® Artille 
and Germany, has attended a mecting of the Con they ¢ 
Body. On Monday Sir Arthu Steel-Maitlang ogg comp 
fully the reasons why the Governinent Oppose ratif fired 0 
of the Washington Hours Convention in its present studen 
Twelve States have already ratified, and it wag », 
assumed that our Government would be ready | The 
time to proceed, and so give effect to the Fre time 1 
German promises of ratification. The principles Advise 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour week 9 Times 
in dispute, but it is contended that the instr tical si 
though forged originally by the combined ely — 
employers’ and workers’ delegates, fails to give y when h 
factory definition of the term “ hours of work” from | 
make it clear whether Sunday is included jn th Nankir 
It is further said that it fails to differentiate hetwendh “H 
conditions of agriculture, commerce and industry, salary. 

™ e , all oth 

These are serious criticisms, but it scems almost Last 
dible that they were not made several years ago Relati 
raising of such doubts now will probably confir ; 
workers’ representatives of all countries in their j aves 
sion that the British Government have yielded to pres cee 
from some employers. That impression must unforty British 
be strengthened by the Minister’s references to over ccientic 
where again he appealed for a closcr and less ambig ae “ 
definition, but then went on to suggest that pe eis 
it was not necessary, after all, to have ANY SPM bat 
overtime regulations, the payment of an increased 3 ne 0 
being a suflicient safeguard. Obviously this is the. al 

; journa 
situation which the organized workers ave deter Englist 
to prevent, since it leaves the door open to that k The ou 
bargaining which is fatal to settled peace. Au 

* * * the Pa 

Sir Arthur also drew attention to the advie nantly 
Law Officers against accepting the Convention, Austen 
stands, with the interpretations of the Londo time } 
ment of 1926, on the ground that the interpretations i} sad 
not be valid in English courts. But the legal betwee 
should surely have been taken into account at th the pe 
We cannot congratulate the Government on th Austen 
tude to the work of the Internationa! Labour Of if Mr. 
the first. This country stands to gain a Aiscov 
bringing the standards of other countries nearet 
own. The debate at Geneva has resulted ina d The 
for others besides the workers’ delegates are w0qRe sympa 
to cast the whole quesiion of hours of work once a DOR 
into the melting-pot. Revision is negatived lo FF tioned 
present—and indeed it is pointed out that the the rej 
permitting revision would apply only after expec means 
of the working of the Convention —but we hope FB shop r 
M. Albert Thomas, the resourceful Director & FRso mu 
Office, will devise some solution of the dilliculty sent, t 
the statutory date for re-examination, 1931. M. Jouliii They 
the French workers’ representative, has talked ol HR be poi 
British Government’s refusai as “‘ endangeriig Fol hov 
existence of the Organization,” but that is nom least | 
Excellent work is being done in many fields. crimin 

* EY k * be sol 
. you m 

The movement against the Dictatorship in 5pa!§ exhibj 
spread to the University of Madrid. The studen#, th 
on strike, and the Government has_ respond ‘aoa 
virtually closing the University. A few clase Be. y,: 


allowed to carry on, but in most cases the student 
been informed that they have forfeited their mat 
tion fees, and that if they wish to return to the U b.. 
sity after April Ist they must pay fresh fecs, Th , 


a 


¢ 
is t 
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= cuits easements ; 
eat + opcity has been treated like the officers of the mass of contemporary evidence. Mr. Churchill said 
Sh Minig a Corps, who were disbanded and informed that that Mr. Lloyd George, because he was afraid of Lord 
in F age rejoin if they cared to take a fresh and more Northcliffe, did not invite Mr. Asquith to be one of the 
* Coy pe or sive oath of loyalty. On Tuesday the police British Peace Delegation in Paris. Mr. Lloyd George denies 
and Te the demonstrators in Madrid, and some of the’ this. He says that he did ask Mr. Asquith to join the 
= pa were wounded. Peace Delegation as Lord Chancellor, but that Mr. 
resent = * x ” * Asquith refused the invitation. Next, Lady Oxford 
Ay The best news we have had from China for a long writes to say that what really happened was that Mr. 
mi, time is the appointment of Sir Frederick Whyte as Asquith voluntarily offered his services in Paris, and that 
_ hs to the National Government. ; Readers of the Mr. Lloyd George, after having promised to consider the 
oy Times will remember his penetrating articles on the poli- offer, never returned to the subject. According to 
: : tical situation at the culmination of the North v. South — this account Mr. Asquith was not even asked to become 
= wars, In India he made a deep impression on all parties Lord Chancellor. One can well believe, in all the cireum- 
Ps when he was President of the Indian Legislative Assembly — stances, that Mr. Asquith would have refused to join 
ark » from 1920-1925. In his letter of acceptance to the Mr. Lloyd George's Government, though his self-abdica- 
Red Nanking Government, Sir I rederick describes himself tion was so great that he might have done even that in 
an as “ Honorary Political Counsellor’ and declines any — order to be useful. Anyhow it is a misfortune that he 
st ms salary. It is understood that he takes precedence over did not go to Paris, for his knowledge of international 
ry, il ether foreign servants of the Chinese Government. law would have been invaluable. 
“ . * » + * * 
mos Last week Senator Borah, Chairman of the Foreign That wonderful veteran, Lord Finlay, died last Satur: 


a50 Relations Committee in the United States Senate, based 


‘onfin an unfortunate condemnation of Sir Austen Chamberlain 
er in upon an entire misunderstanding of something Sir 
to pres Austen had said. It seems that Sir Austen received some 
fortw British journalists at Geneva, and, in his usual con- 
) Over cientious manner, pointed out that the Kellogg Pact 
ren was “not an absolute guarantee against war.” That, 
Peg of course, is a commonplace. The Pact will be precisely 
ny YR what we all make it-—either very much or very little. 
easel WE One of the journalists then talked to an American 
s the journalist, who telegraphed to America his version of the 
leten Englishman’s version of what Sir Austen had said. 


at it The outeome of this game of Russian Scandal was that 
Sir Austen was represented as having tried to dénigrer 
the Pact in every possible way, and Mr. Borah indig- 
nantly observed that he had always known that Sir 
rion, . | Austen disliked and disbelieved in it. No doubt by this 
time Mr. Borah has been better informed, but here is 


ionsyqed Sad illustration of the singular lack of knowledge 
al between the two countries upon whose co-operation 
t thege the peace of the world depends. We often think Sir 
th Austen’s speeches unhappy, but we are confident that 
Wit if Mr. Borah talked to him for five minutes he would 
at ( discover that he is a very firm friend of the Pact. 

ret ) Ba * * * 

de The Home Secretary has whipped up a good deal of 
UNE sympathy and support by his capable answers about 
once #D.0.R.A. to Unionist Members of Parliament who ques- 
d for tioned him on Monday. He proved easily enough that 
the the regulations contained in the Shops Act are by no 
expe heans an example of D.O.R.A.’s regrettable ways. The 
hope ¥¥shop regulations during the War under D.O.R.A. were 
r 0 #80 much prized by shop assistants that, by general con- 
Ity Da sent, they were afterwards embodied in the present Act. 


, Joust They 
ed he pomted out, however, that though the limitation 
of hours in shops is highly desirable, and is not in the 
non@least lik ly to be modified, there remain arbitrary dis- 


(riminations as 


thus have an independent existence. It must 


to what may be sold and what may not 
hy sold after certain. hours. It 

Sp @ yo may buy one thing but not another when both are 

dent exhibited for sale, or that it is illegal to sell something 
eee . 

nde O8¢ place which it is legal to sell in another. These 

lasses anomalies may be of no great importance, but they 

€Xplain public annoyance. 


is tiresome to find that 


ents 
natriaien * * + * 
el bs. Locate f which has arisen out of a statement by 
Dir, roby : onmn 
TI * -hurchill in his book Aftermath shows how difficult 
‘ to arrive at historical truth, even when there is a 


day. Not many men can have begun a new phase of life 


one might almost say career—in their eightieth year, but 
Lord Finlay did so in becoming one of the Judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague, 
in 1921. He the time of the 
Spanish-American war, and was Lord Chancellor from 
1916-1918. On the Continent his impressive presence, 
his personal charm and his ability to speak foreiga 


was Solicitor-General at 


languages intensified his reputation as a lawyer. Here 
he will be remembered also as a lion-hearted Scotsman 
who sustained his interest in classical studies. We also 


much regret to record the death of Lord Phillimore, who 
has survived Lady Phillimore by only a few months. He 
was for sixteen years a Judge of the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion, and for three years a Lord Justice of Appeal. He 
too, was a great international lawyer and a noted lay 
champion of the Church of England. Our readers may 
remember a remarkably persuasive article he wrote for 


the Spectator begging the Government to sign the 
“optional clause” of the Hague Protocol. 
* c . . 


We publish, among Letters to the Editor, an appeal 
from the National Trust for the remaining £9,000 neces- 
yy 
The northern 
approach is in danger of being defiled by the speculative 


sary for the protection of Stonehenge. 


builder, and since the grandeur of Stonehenge depends 
largely upon its silhouetting against the sky, and upon 
the austerity of its setting on the plain, we feel that 
our readers will appreciate the urgency of this appeal. 
Stonehenge is not merely a thing of beauty which must 
be saved from intolerable neighbours, but is a unique 
memorial to an ancient civilization. 
* * * * 

On Tuesday Major Segrave beat all previous motor 
speed by driving his ‘Golden Arrow’ on 
Daytona Beach, Florida, at the rate of 231 miles an hour. 
On Wednesday there was a terrible sequel to this triumph. 
Mr. Lee Bible, the American driver of * Triplex Special’ 
swerved off the course when travelling at 202 miles an 
The car was completely wrecked 


** records 


hour and was killed. 
and burst into flames. A photographer who was struck 
by the car was also killed. 

. * * * 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10127 ; on Wednesday week 101,3,; a year ago, 102%. Fund- 
ing Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88}; on Wednesday 
week 88; a year ago 893. Conversion Loan (8} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 763; on Wednesday week 76}; a year 
ago 768. 
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An International Central Bank 


FENHE fascinating scheme of an International Central 

Bank, towards which the Reparation experts in 
Paris are groping their way, was inherent in the Dawes 
plan much more truly than the proverbial sculptured 
figure was inherent in the block of marble; but until 
the experts entered upon the present discussions nobody 
foresaw that an International Central Bank was likely 
to be produced out of the material. Yet the stages by 
which the idea was reached were easy—almost inevitable 
—when some of the leading experts had laid it down that 
it was essential to take the Reparations problem right 
out of politics and solve it, as it can only properly be 
solved, in purely economic terms. The vision of an 
International Central Bank then began rapidly to take 
shape. 

It was not only the Dawes arrangement for Repara- 
tions which led to this creative idea; for some years 
various nations have been building up central banking 
systems. And under the encouragement of the Bank 
of England, and of the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
United States, there have been tentative movements 
towards regular international co-operation in banking. 
The time is ripe for an International Central Bank. 
It would be a boon to the whole world if this institution, 
beginning as a clearing-house for the payment of 
Reparations—for it would, of course, take the place 
of the Agent-General for Reparations—became a_head- 
quarters for the stimulation of trade and for the creation 
and regulation of credit. All this sounds so attractive 


and advantageous that one suspects that there must. 


be flies in the ointment. A tendency among British 
commentators so far has been to be more conscious of 
the presence of the flies than of the ointment. In parti- 
cular, the danger that the proposed International Central 
Bank might extend the principle of the payment of 
Reparations “in kind” is viewed by some people as a 
fly of specially poisonous properties. 

It is said that the permission already given to Germany 
to pay with goods instead of with money has done much 
injury to the British export trade, and that it would 
be intolerable if Germany were allowed to make pay- 
ments in kind to Great Britain as well as to France, 
Belgium and Italy, and still further to cut into British 
trade by making payments in kind to nations which 
were neutral in the War. We would only say on this 
subject that the discussion on payments in kind has 
not yet reached a critical point, and that even if an 
extension of the principle were found to be necessary, 
we should not be averse from accepting it if it were an 
unavoidable temporary condition for the success of 
the International Central Bank. The British repre- 
sentatives in Paris, Lord Revelstoke and Sir Josiah 
Stamp, are level-headed and extremely expericneed 
men; it is inconceivable that they should mistake a 
lesser for a greater interest. They would not sacrifice 
immediate and tangible advantages unless there were far. 
reaching ultimate advantages to be bought at this price. 

The primary function of the proposed Bank, then, 
would be at first to act as a trustee, receiving payments 
from Germany and distributing them among the creditor 
As a link between debtor and creditor it would 
transfers. There are already three methods 
of payment—by controlled transfers, by uncontrolled 
transfers, and by payments in kind. As has repeatedly 
been pointed out, Germany ean in the long run pay only 
in goods; however much the may be 
disguised, mitigated or prolonged, there is always the 
danger of the creditor being swamped with goods which 


nations. 
facilitate 


transactions 


he does not want. On the other hand, when there »» 
heavy ntermediate payments of money, the stability. 
the exchanges and of prices may be so upset he 6 
unhappy creditor for the time being wishes for es 
anything rather than to receive What is due to hi 
There is a story, which is significant even if it js apoen, 
phal, that when France was making her payments ; 
Germany after the Franco-German War making then 
with a rapidity which nobody had dreamed of ' 
contemplating the disturbance of German commer 
and finance, ironically exclaimed, “ Next time I shal 
take good care to pay an indemnity, not to receive oy 

If the International Bank should extend deliyes, 
in kind, the process would presumably be only an incites 
in the general settlement. 
to pretend that objections to payments in kind are 
real. When the Treaty of Versailles sanctioned y 
payments, a great many people thought that they wo 
amount to little more than the provision of mater 
for the restoration of devastated France and Belgium, yj 
of Italy. British coal-owners have always complain) 
however, that a considerable part of their distress 
due to many of their markets in the Allied countrs 
having been taken away from them. Under the Days 
plan the list of goods which Germany was allowed | 
the Versailles Treaty to supply in licu of money wx 
enlarged so that some of our heavy industries have add 
their plaints to those of the coal-owners. It must alway 
be remembered, however, that one of the most importar: 
functions of an International Bank would be so to array 
trade and credit as to prevent the shoe from pinching 
anybody unnecessarily. It is an entire misconcepti 
of the Bank to think of it as creating grievances, 10 
curing them. 

Naturally the whole constitution and work of tly 
Bank would have to be experimental at first, but 
are so convinced of its potential value that we ea 
be frightened by the incidental dangers. The B 
would be an intermediary between all the interes! 
Governments and the issuing bankers in the market 
of such bonds as might be required for the com 
cialization of German annuities. As a reservoir of forey 
exchange it would probably be of great service to| 
existing Central Banks. It has been objected that 
would really be a kind of Super-Bank, but from eve 
thing that Lord Revelstoke and Sir Josiah Stamp ! 
said it is clear that it would defeat its purpose if it t 
to impose its will upon others. It would rather tr 
strengthen between the Central Banks that co-operai 
which has already been found to be their true p 


- Bismay, i 


We do not want, howey 









It would supplement, not duplicate. It would ass 
not direct. 
The release of the whole Reparations question fron 


political auction room, with all its sinister cross-biddilg 


and intrigue, would be such an unmixed blessing t! 


the individual trade of every country in Europe wot! 
In general, Gre 


gain more than it could possibly lose. 


Britain must continue to be guided by the Ballot 


declaration that the total amount received yearly 
her in Reparations and in debt-payments from 


Allies must not be less than the amount she pays yet"! 


to America. We cannot take less unless, of coum 


the supreme good of a complete settlement show 


reconcile all the Allies to take less than they have “ 
templated. That is to say, the only condition on whi 
Great Britain could take less would be that the amou 


. . . the 
allotted to her remained constant in proportion to ™ 


shares of the other Allies, 
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be The Cos 
t 
LTHOUGH there is some satisfaction in the reduc- 
here ay A tion of expenditure on the fighting Services, the 
bility Estimates make on long for such a scrutiny and 
that th, «ordination of expenditure as would, apparently, be 
* almoy ME possible only if there were a Ministry of Defence. It 
to hin, js true that the Committee of Imperial Defence is said 
apoen: Me iy be a good substitute for a Ministry of Defenee, but 
lents ty HF practice, unfortunately, lags behind theory, and the 
1g they H outlay on the fighting Services needs to be entirely 
isman i re-proportioned. ’ ae 
Mer The Navy is to cost £1,435,000 less than in 1928. The 
I shal H Army will cost £505,000 less, and the Air Force £50,000 
VE One, aly This total saving on the three Services of nearly 
eliveris HF ¢2.900,000 is, no doubt, a proof of good intentions. But 
INcideys does it go far enough ? We think not—-although America 
oweve, HE yill not be able to say that we have been agitated into 
are afresh flutter of naval building by her decision to build 
ed sud fifteen large cruisers. Three cruisers were dropped from 
V woul f the British programmes of 1927 and 1928, and there 
taterids FF figs been no suggestion of going back on that decision. 
um, aj fF This must be gladly admitted. But is it necessary, when 
plainel, f the financial distress of the country is so acute as it is 
stress now, to spend even as much as is proposed on the Navy 
ounttis | and Army? Mr. Bridgeman speaks of “the absence 
: Dawes of anv disturbing feature in the general naval position.” 
wed byl Last vear he noted “ the continued placidity of the general 
ley Was naval situation.” Yet in spite of “ placidity ” one 
eaddelf year, and “ absence of disturbing feature ”’ the next, we 
always go on with an expenditure which makes the Budget a 
portant nightmare. 
armaig— =Who is the naval enemy against whom we have to 
inching® defend ourselves ? There is none in Europe. And we 
ceptinf are continually told that war with the United States 
es, I “unthinkable.” The typical “ Navalist * in America, 
of course, regards the British Navy as the criterion of 
of the his own naval needs. Our naval experts who cannot 
but be blamed, for they necessarily and rightly think in 
Ca 
B 
eres! 
ket f 
3 ( NE of the greatest tasks of constructive statesmanship 
Loreig to-day is concerned with re-housing. The Govern- 
to th ment have a schemx we do not know the details, but 
that oy hope that when they are published they will include : 
eve the immediate re-conditioning of such slum houses as cannot 
p! be abolished until the shortage of cheap houses is made up. 
: )) provisions for building 200,000 houses a year until there are 
it tr sufficient houses for the poorer class of workers. 
tri isurvey of the housing needs of Great Britain, so that tho 
work of clearar und reconstruction can be undertaken on a 
cia definite pla 
P fhe latter point is important, because the more we 
via Study the slum problem the more does it become obvious 
tat piecemeal cfforts at amelioration, while valuable as 
er showing what can be done under capable management, 
leave the heart of the problem untouched. Voluntary 
gt sociations have proved and are proving that slum 
rs property can be bought, rebuilt, and administered with 
I tapital paying 4 per cent. interest. The straightening 
a ’ it ol the muddl is practical politics, therefore, realizable 
* .° Asay) within twenty years. Moreover, the work that Octavia 
me ill accomplish d in looking after 3,500 tenants is now 
year! being Ci a years “ai atic eW ee 
a “7 m by the As ciation oO omen House 
shoul ig perty Manage rs, with 35,000 tenants, and there is no 
o  perg why it should not be extended twenty-fold to bring 
chi co ae re of ag bencficent activities every poor 
saad ‘er yiine ingland. Private enterprise, then, iS doing a 
the vork, but we cannot expect the philanthropic men 


en > 7 ° 
aid women of England to accomplish by themselves the 


Wetted 


of Imperial Defence 


terms of their own business—have an eye on the American 
Navy when they are calculating the British margin of 
safety. And so a sort of competition goes on although 
all the time competition is repudiated. The repudiation 
is sincere enough in itself. Nobody really thinks of war, 
yet everybody is dragged along by the circumstances. 

We are not among those who rush to the extreme 
of saying that flying has deprived navies and armies of 
all use, but we do think that, in such expenditure on 
defence as is necessary, the amount spent on the Air 
Force should be increased and that on the Navy and 
Army should be reduced. 

In a most interesting debate in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, March 7th, it was shown that the British 
tax-payer has been saved no less than £40,000,000 in 
the Middle East simply through the ability of the Air 
Force to do what used to be done by military expeditions. 
The out 
very cheaply by aeroplanes, and nobody will need to be 
reminded of the brilliant success with which the beleaguered 


normal punitive expedition is now carried 


Europeans in Kabul were recently removed by air. 

We are by no means insensible to the needs of national 
We want security as much as anybody can. 
It is obvious 


security. 
But, after all, how ean it best be obtained ? 
that an adequate financial reserve is one of the chief 
lines of defence for any nation. If we had not had that 
reserve in the Great War we should not have been able 
to lend freely to our Allies, and they might have involved 


us in a common defeat through want of money. At 
present we seem to be spending all our reserves. Yet 


there is now a period of calm during which it is perfectly 
safe to try many experiments in economy. If it turned 
out after a trial that economy on the fighting Services 
did not advance general disarmament, it would still not 
be too late to resort to the traditional means of defence 
and in the meantime we should have built up our financial 
reserve, 


Darkest England—And the Way Out 


re-housing and de-urbanization of the whole country. 
That is the duty and the privilege of this and future 
Governments and can only be undertaken on the requisite 
scale by the nation looking party 
The Conservative Party, however, has a great opportunity 
before it in inaugurating such a scheme, for Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain has an exceptional grasp of the subject and 


bevond polities. 


rare organizing ability. 

Town-planning (a possibly unfortunate word, for the 
planning must be done in the country before the town has 
grown) should be an integral part of any and all schemes 
of slum clearance. In this connexion the late William 
3ooth wrote prophetically of the need “ to grow a new 
In grea 


nervous system for the body politic.” t centres of 
population there comes an atrophy of the social conscience, 
as if the body had grown so unwieldy that the limbs could 


} well be 


no longer send messages to the brain. It may 
that towns of about 100,000 inhabitants, and garden 


cities such as Letchworth and Welwyn will be the ideal 
of the future. that the plight of its 
600,000 overcrowded citizens remains dim and distant. 
Mavfair does not know how Shoreditch lives; we still 
tolerate a huddle of basement dwellers in Westminster ; 
Qucen’s Gate is a different world from the Goldborne 
Ward in the same borough, where the density is 233 persons 
per acre, Considered in detail, the complexities of 
re-planning London are appalling, but details have a way 


London is so vast 
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of settling themselves once the main principles are fixed. 
All are agreed that the slums must go; the tide nears its 
flood,and if a well-planned scheme be launched here and now 
it will lead on to fortune both for the Government and for 
3,000,000 of our brothers and sisters living without homes. 

In some parts of London and other congested areas, 
the building of tenement houses will be necessary, in 
other places the making of arterial roads, creating frontage 
values that would pay at least in part for the better houses 
required, will assist in removing the filth of a century— 
for that is what the slums really are. In theory, the 
Local Authority has already sufficient power to condemn 
insanitary houses or areas, to forbid overcrowding and to 
inaugurate housing schemes. But the admitted injustices 
of the present compensation law and fear of raising the 
rates provide excuses for the inertia common to all public 
bodies. Nothing would be more likely to stimulate 
Local Authorities and to arouse public opinion that the 
publication of the scheme which we believe the Govern- 
ment has in readiness in such a form as could be easily 
vnderstood by “ the man in the strect.”” He or she will 
want to know how much the scheme will cost, how many 
houses will have to be built and the date by which the 


In Defence of the Faith 
The Nature of Christ 


[The writer of this article, Dr. Alfred Garvie, is Principal of 
New College, Hampstead, and Hackney College. He was 
formerly Chairman of the Congregational Union and President 
of The National Free Church Council,—Ep. Spectator.] 
FYNHE religions which are the most advanced look 

back to a historical founder, and assign to him 
a dominant place. But none of the other religions gives 
so large a significance and so high a value to its founder 
as does Christianity. Confucius gave new life and power 
to the ancient elassics. Gautama the Buddha discovered 
the way of salvation, and imparted it to others; but 
each man must tread that path for himself. Mohammed 
is the prophet of Allah. Jesus Christ is confessed the 
Son of God, and the Saviour and Lord of mankind. The 
question of the nature of Christ is crucial for Christian 
faith. 

I cannot share the view which is advanced by some 
modernists, that it makes no difference to the truth of 
the religious ideas and the moral ideals He taught by 
word and deed, as these are self-evidencing, whether 
Hlis historical reality correspor:ded or not to the con- 
ception of Hlim which the New Testament enshrines. 
His teaching does commend itself as true to the receptive 
reason and responsive conscience. How far, however, 
does this commendation depend on the impression His 
historical personality as represented in the New Testament 
has made upon us? But further reflection 
doubt ; true as it may seem, does His teaching die lose to 
us the secret of reality; is the nature of things as He 
apprehended and represented it? If we He 
commands, are we engaged in a forlorn hope, or an 
advancing victory? There is much in the world 
around us to force this question upon us. If, however, 
He be related to God as Christian faith believes Him 
to be, that He knew Himself to 
be, so that what He reveals of God is rooted in His 
own self-consciousness, then in Him reality is disclosed ; 


raises the 


act as 


so 


because it believes 


the nature of things does not contradict His ideas or 
ideals ; and we can be sure that all things are working 
together for good to those who in Him have got to know 
and to love God as Father. If we have been deceived, 
or He was deceived, as to His nature, how can we be 
so confident that His teaching is true, because it com- 
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Government expects that all ow people will be “oie 
decently. In short, as we suggested last ye " Use 
previously, a new Domesday Book of slum dine: 


: . ‘ Ri ow ares 
required for Great Britain. =i 








In the preparation of such a report the Ministry 
Health would accomplish more than a compilatig, y 
statistics, valuable as such information would be by " . 
It would also apply the whip of publicity to the a 
landlords, for the publication of their names and edie 
together with an official description of the property th. 
owned, would shock the public conscience and ome 
the Local Authorities to carry out the reforms which th 
often have the power but not the courage to accompls 

True, not all slum landlords are to blame for the “a 
from which they draw their rents. Some are Poor apy 
uneducated, incapable, therefore, both mentally » 
financially, of the necessary readjustments. Others » 
the victims of circumstance or bad tenants. But anyo 
who receives money from the congestion, promiseyi 
dirt and depravity in which so many of our women gy 
children are still compelled to live has an account 
settle with his conscience that can only be squared | 
unceasing vigilance and activity for reform. 


1% 


al 


mends itself to our minds as true, when these hg 
fallen into such an error? The truth of Christigni 
‘rannot be divorced from the historical reality of Jes 
Christ as apprehended by Christian faith. 

It need hardly be said that this conviction does yj 
demand that every detail of the records must be aceurat 
but that the memory He left behind, and the Impressioy 
He made, must have afforded an adequate basis for th 
subsequent Christian experience of Him as risen, living 
saving, and reigning Lord, and for the conceptions 
which that experience sought to interpret what I 

yas and did. That Easter and Pentecost made a differ 
ence in the disciples’ apprehension must be conceded ; bit 
it did not turn a mere man into a demi-god. He mu 
already have been enough to them to make sueh i 
development as the confession of His divinity wit! 
Jewish monotheism at all In His eart! 
life there must have been, as the Gospels witness, reasis 
for the faith of the primitive community. If this) 
not so, then our faith rests on what men on inadequi! 


possible. 


grounds believed about Him, and not on what He rea 
was Himself. The Gospels as historical documents ' 
be dealt with by another hand ; the 
literary and historical criticism must be assumed, t 
Jesus Christ was and is as Christian faith thinks of H 


here result 





and believes in Him. In dealing with His nature 
are concerned with historical reality. 
This determines our approach; not from above, t 
metaphysics of God, but from below, the history 
man. His manhood must not be described in the inter’ 
of a conception of God, derived from other sourees 
His revelation as Son of God as Father. His manly 
must be described as the Gospels (sometimes it wo 
seem, despite the intention of their authors) disclos 
Him to have been. As a result our conception of bo 
if need be, ean be so modified as to make intelligt 
and credible the belief that He is God as man—-the reali 
of God present and active under the conditions, # 
with the limitations, of real manhood. This does ne 
and need not, mean that He was only the average m 
capable of knowing and doing only what common exp 
shows. The man has not realized t 


ence ayerage 
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on ideal. has not fulfilled the human promise ; if in 
human 1¢ that ideal were realized and that promise 
= should expect him to be able to know and 
j< no other man has, without thereby annulling the 
: ff his manhood. If as we 
pect him to be, in a unique relation with God, 
ediate contact, intimate communion, complete 
must not that relation realize possibilities, 
Jase | in manhood, which apart from it would 
leas 

on concealed? If the ideal was 
i ised, if in Him the human promise was fulfilled, if 
at ideal humanity made possible a unique relation 


alls 
fulfilled, we 





do 
reality ‘ 
I ight ex 
of an mm 


“4ousness, 


such a man were, 


cons 
yowers 


in Jesus human 


ak and the evangelical record justifies these con- 
jusions, then we must not “crib, cabin and confine ” 
what He could know and do to what is possible for the 
average man or even the best man, who is still conscious 
of his imperfection. We must revise our conception of 
God as well as man in the light of the revelation in 
ess, of What God is, and man ought to be and may 


J 
While being on our guard against credulity, 


ecome. 
aie not only claiming the right but accepting the 
dutv of criticism of the literary sources, we must avoid 
the rash judgments of many scholars as to what Jesus 
can have said or done, and the rash assumption that 
faith imagined much which is recorded as fact. Whether 
fle was born of a \ irgin, whether He performed miracles, 
whether He had a more than human insight and fore- 
sieht regarding God and man, or not, are questions 
which we must answer after examining all the relevant 
evidence, and not dismiss on the ground of any such 
assumption. 

Jesus was limited in knowledge: facts, causes, laws, 
but 
such a limitation of knowledge was not inconsistent with 


dates, names, He learned as any other man learns ; 


x mental, moral, and spiritual discernment which in the 
yealm of religion reached the truth about God, and in 
the affords 
He was liable to temptation ; 


wisdom which sure 


but 


of sinning: 


> 


the realm of morals 


guidance in duty. 
that liability did not involve the necessity 
aud His triumph by Hlis free choice did not lessen the 
yeality of the moral experience, so that He can sympathize 
with the tempted, as one in all points tempted, even if 
He to His 


God and man Him more sensitive to the 


without sin. was subject emotion; and 
Jove for 
sorrow and suffering of man, and of God as Father for 
man as child. 


limitations did not 


made 


His transeendence of the common human 
annul Elis humanity, but only made 
it receptive of, and responsive to, God to such a degree 
that 
not 


throughout there was a perfect personal unity, 


! ; ‘ 
an alternation, as has sometimes been imagined, 
In Him 
revealed the new humanity to which by His grace the 


oii is vet 


between the human and the divine state. is 


raised ; and He is the beginning of the 


to be 





hew creation of the For 
His perfect moral character, and as Son His absolute 
God 


( flicaey + 


mankind as family of God. 


Dlitiens comiciomaneas oi father combine with 
' 

i s idequar Y, ean { 
a Mediator bi t we 


“as 
unmeasured, 
to 


y, unfailing and 


n God and man, revealing God 


Rationalization 


/ wa t of i] rtic raises an issue of great importance, 
4 4 we referred in our artich Petrol and Monopoly” last 

, 8 do not, however, altogether share his misgivings with 
Mad to rationalizatio Ep. Spectatar.| 


pe latest and popular panacea for the solution of 


our industrial problems and the return of our 
Prosperity is called “ rationalization.” It seems to have 
the Support of prominent leaders in most branches of our 
Bidustries At first the 


therefore. afraid to express any doubt 


and commerce including banks. 
Ordinary person 1s, 


Yim 


man, and redeeming man to God, in making Him for 
Christian faith nothing else or less than God present and 
active creatively in the history of man. His certainty 
even in the days of His earthly ministry of His authority 
from God on behalf of men to heal, forgive, command, 
and save inspired the confidence in men which brought 
them to God, as God had drawn near to men in Him. 
It is in His whole historical personality, its total function- 


ing in human experience, and the results of that 
functioning in human thought and life, that God as 
man becomes real to man, the perfect Father who wills 
to save in the perfect Son who does save. To know 
the benefits of Christ is to know Him truly and fully 
divine, for He bestows what God alone can give. The 
Christian Church is the permanent monument of the 


reality of these benefits. 

Thus to know God in Christ, however, involves a new 
idea God; and the defect. of 
Christian theology has been that it has worked with an 
It the 
His difference and distance from man 
His likeness and which 
It but 
dynamic purpose of God, of which we must think, and 


of irremediable much 
transcendence 


but His 


alien conception of God. is not 
of God 
immanence 


must be emphasized. 


nearness to man 


is not a static nature, 


a 


which we best describe to ourselves in terms of 


the modern hypothesis of evolution. 


may 
The philosophical 
conceptions of Infinite and Absolute must yield to the 
religious idea of God as the perfect Father, in His love 
seeking to share His holiness with men, and therefore 
so making man in His own likeness that manhood is 
capable of receiving and responding to God in a perfect 
Thus only can the Incarnation become 
it 
compliment to pay to God’s omnipotence 
that it made Him impotent t 
sonality, capable of receiving and responding to His 


personal unity. 
be a singular 
to 


human 


intelligible and credible. For would 
maintain 
o create a per- 
Himself to become 
that 


The upward movement of 


presence and activity, and impotent 


progressively immanent personally in personality 


in a perfect personal unity. 


man’s faith and the downward movement of God’s 
grace mect in that historical personality, which is not 


explicable, vet was prepared for by all that went before 


of human religion and divine revelation, but can be 


understood only by a divine initiative in human history, 


the beginning of a new stage in the creative activity of 
God. For the Son of God as man is both the perfect pat 
tern and the potent agent of the new mental, moral, and 
spiritual creation of mankind, redeemed from sin and 
The of Christ is 


revelation of God’s reality and man’s possibility 


reconciled to God. nature itself a new- 
for 
yell as 


ALFRED GARVIE. 


He maketh all things new, for our thought as 


in our life. 


|The subject of neat week's articl ill be ** The Gospels as 
Historical Documents.’ by Professor C. Turner, of Oxford. 
Previous articles in this series have been: “ Philosophy and 


Religion,’ by the Archbishop of York, “ The Elements of 
Religion,’ by Professor Albert A, Cock, of University College, 
Southampton, and ™ Evolution and Revealed Religion,’ by 
Dr. Charles E. Raven.| 
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and Monopolies 

as to the merits claimed for rationalization, but when he 
reflects on what happened in the industrial world soon 
after the termination of the Great War, he cannot have 


implicit confidence in the infallibility even of eminent 
business men. We then of inflation 
of the value of capital and the formation of combines, 
many 


witnessed an orgy 


but for two or three vears past we have seen 


through a devastating process 


called, the latest 


prominent firms going 
of reconstruction as it is one of 
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being the firm of Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth 
& Co., Ltd. 

The movement which is now known as rationalization 
was at first ealled by the more expressive term of “ Big 
Business,” but it now seems clear that the real aim of the 
movement is not merely larger firms instead of small 
firms, whose capacity was too restricted for their particular 
work, but the establishment of monopolies in every 
branch of our industries in which it is possible to do so. 
There is an extensive propaganda in favour of the move- 
ment, and with the assistance of the herd instinct there 
is a boom in rationalization; with all deference to the 
listinguished people who are supporting it one has some 
loubt as to the merits of uncontrolled monopolies. 

This country developed its enormous trade under unre- 
stricted competition, but apparently under the guise of 
rationalization a drastic reaction is being engineered for 
the purpose of exterminating competition. The discovery 
has been made all of a sudden that competition is wasteful, 
that much expenditure is ineurred by traders in their 
efforts to secure business, and that prices are unduly 
reduced, thus forcing wages down. It also appears to 
he accepted by labour that competition tends to keep 
wages so low that the worker is often unable to earn 
enough to enable him to obtain an adequate supply of 
the essentials of a meagre subsistence. It is represented 
that rationalization implies co-operation between capital 
and labour, but it is not stated on what terms they are 
to work together. Do the employers expect to get 
larger profits through a monopoly, and to share these 
with their employees as they may mutually agree? 
Naturally the owners may wislt to preserve their inflated 
capital, and similarly the workers may expect higher 
wages when competition is extinct, but these objects can 
only be attained at the expense of the community. 

We are told that the employers are only following the 
example of other countries, and that it is only by con- 
centration and unification of business that they will be 
able to effect the utmost economy and efliciency, and to 
compete successfully against their foreign rivals. It is 
obseure how they are to effect such economies as will 
enable them to get higher profits, pay higher wages, and 
The home 
consumer may reasonably have misgivings as to how they 
ean do this without taking more from him. I am well 
aware that many people dislike competition, as it compels 
them to be continuously exerting themselves to stimulate 


charge lower prices for their productions. 


the demands and to meet the requirements of the com. 
munity. But surcly there is a great advantage rather 
than a calamity in competition as a means of spurring 
those who serve the people to do their best ; and we must 
not ignore the potent striving of almost every one to 
vet the highest possible remuneration for their goods or 
services. 

There are certain industries which can be best conducted 
on a large scale, and I suggest no objection to * big busi- 
ness ”’ where it is the most suitable method. But there 
is a limit to the size of any business which can be most 
efliciently managed, as the mental and physical powers 
of the ablest person are strictly circumscribed, and the 
ability of a board of directors is never higher than that 
of its ablest member. The boom of rationalization will, 
no doubt, have to run its course, but while it is doing so 
all monopolies should be under effective public control 
in order that the interests of the community may be 
protected. 

The present writer would point out especially that if 
compctition in any particular industry is eliminated it will 
be absolutely impossible to ascertain whether the price 
charged for any article by the monopolist firm is reasonable 
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or not. Any examination of its books would g 
the cost of the commodity as produced by they 
might be inflated by excessive 





inefficient management, obsolete machinery ; WO 
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genuine competition over a period. A monopali 
would have practically no inducement to spend 
on improvements or to effect economies jn Workip turn © 
it is certainly a startling idea that the industri. ‘ suppr 
country should be entirely in the hands of toy Jit The R 
oligarchies, and that such would be advantageoy var wa 
community as a whole. a ( 
such combinations should, without question, be jy. a 
to remove all possible stimulus to efficiency and 4lj , 
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tion on their power to charge whatever they will, y 
heinous sin is there in industrial competition? (y, 
it restricts the power of the autocrats who haye, 
the control of federations of capitalists and fedos 


Page. a 
of workers to impose their will on the commmpit By ificrent 
danger is surely lest rationalization be indeed gs Bat. not 
for monopolization. If we do not Hunts. 1 
ie 


Saud mo 


prevent mo 


in our essential industries we should at leas 
them, for no industry should be in the absolut 
of any man or body of men, however capable he, 
may be. 
unjust, or otherwise unfit for the sole control of ay 
taking affecting the vital interests of the peopl 
also important to keep in view that the personn 
management of any undertaking may change at an 
and that there cannot, therefore, be any guaranty 
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any management will continue to be capable, 


There are, of course, precedents for suggesting fjextrenn 
industrial monopolies should be under cffective conty, the best 
railways and certain other concerns are at preset @pext we 
have always been under statutory restrictions pager Rol 
to such matters as the amount of capital which thergiimay sti 
raise, and the charges which they may exact for (@jpnit in 
services and the amalgamations and agreement @ppbility. 
which they may enter. Railway companies were Nor can 
more than partial monopolists, since there was alwaysngmnitiatin 


competition hetween themselves as well as by s 
they are now faced with competition by road allo 


country. on son 
There is no restriction on the amount of capital But | 
joint stock company may raise or the charges we fener o! 


may exact. When the first Companies Act was pasiggweapon 





1862, it was certainly never contemplated that qypur sw 
joint stock company would secure an absolute mongimuprat 
of any industry or that there should be such huge qe to 
binations of capital as we have to-day. It is only meqywe to fi 
that they have come into existence and raised the pr Bown t 
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of how the community is to be protected against ext 
and domination by them. They 
object to less restrictions being placed on them than 
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railway companies and certain other companies, 1% 
certainly should be restrictions on joint stock compa 











to the amount of capital which they may raise witho' GP" 
sanction of Parliament or some State Departmet! 0 he « 
they should also require to obtain the sanction | ch 
same authority to any amalgamations, acquis ined 
other companies, agreements as to regulation o | nougl 
or any public services, or any arrangement tendiaggrountr 
climinate competition. In the case of monopolit: _— 
least, the Government should have the right of ™ "| ; 
investigation into their charges for their goods or sey esc 
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What Shall We Fight 


WO plays now running in London, and Mr. Wells’ 
| secent film scenario, challenge us to think out the 









t the p 
! peace to their very end. We ask ourselves, 


TMin sahle of 

Ne if the last War was any criterion of what would 
end » sappen in a future war and secondly, whether we wish 
orkiy > turn our fighting instinets into useful channels, or hope 
tries 9 suppress them altogether ? 

VOLO The Rumour and Journey s End teach us that the last 
COIs Var was a waste ful and disgusting business, in its 
Peay rigins, conduct, and conclusions. That is a lesson my 
> Dengmmbencration has learned in bitterness and which it is 
all pifoubtless useful to recapitulate. The lice, the boredom 
‘il, Wind the fright of the rat-ridden trenches, the hopeless 
0) aids, the gene ral demoralization portrayed in Journey's 
Ve vend ave Vivid enough, but already they belong to another 
fedeulliibee, “The next war,” if it ever comes, will be quite 
nity. oe jifferent. Damocles to-day needs a gas mask, not a tin 
as hat. not only for himself but for his sisters and cousins and 


There must be even less glamour in “the next war,” 


NO punts. 
Bnd . 
1 boredom, but the extremely im- 


at Bead more fright an 


wt difference would be this-——that it would be a war of 


Ite cag pports ou ; ie : 
he Spopulations, not armies. The directors of it, remote from 
Bhe slaughter, would move and mate and slay on a chess- 
Doard in a cellar. I saw them practising it last summer, 
Aiuring the air manoeuvres, in an operation room—tired 



















nelfegtaft officers, notebook in hand, sitting like gnomes in a 
any tify gallery overlooking a large map, on which equally tired 
inte: Gimtelephonists were moving counters that represented 

bombing squadrons and scout defenders. It was all 
tit extremely efficient—and tiresome. Not the bravest, but 
ontei athe best organized and most ruthless race would win “ the 
eset damext war "—a war, presumably, to make the world safe 
s nffor Robots. Even in the air, where knightly encounters 
thergimmay still be possible, I doubt if the average pilot, a mere 
for @aanit in his flight, would need much more than technical 
ent qapbility. He could hardly turn tail out of his formation. 


vor can the crew of a bomber or submarine display much 
nitiative. If someone could show on a stage or screen 
Mhat every pilot or poison gas expert knows about up-to- 
Mate warfare, the common sense of mankind would insist 
on some other method of settling disputes. 

| wig’ But the common sense of mankind cannot change the 
wiefeorder of Nature. 
paxifeweapons which cannot be converted into ploughshares, like 


We have been equipped with biological 

that @gour swords. Whatever our aspirations to peace, our 
yy 

Are 


use qe to co-operate with our body, or work against it? Are 


nonempupra-renal glands will continue to do their work. 


‘recive to find jobs for the ape and tiger in us or to push them 
priftiown the trapdoor of the Unconscious ? 
exif Do we who remember the outbreak of the Great War 





asi lieve that cither side could have stopped it? Is it not 


in he truth that the plain sensible men and women of every 
M@mation. while disliking bloodshed, felt that it 


was in- 





pa vitable 2? Why we felt like this, why we all waited for 
hi Ir. Asquith’s declaration in an agony of suspense is not 
eut, G0 be explained simply. There was, I think, a deep need 
n ( w change in the psychology of Europe. We were 
sitio Med of our workaday tasks. They were not exciting 


of j # hough. To blame the politicians or the Press of any 
din FOUNtry (or of all countries) for the War is too easy a 
olisfdgment to be sound. Newspapers and Parliaments 
maggore than ever reflect the mind of the man in the street. 
Ve are read _ the the 
nee jority of us demand, fight the wars we want. How 
Public opinion is formed neither I nor any man knows, 
uit to assume that it is always or often swayed by news- 
pers with big circulations and orators with popular 
BP ppcal is to misunderstand all the teachings of contem- 


governed as we deserve, news 


Qnirs 
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porary history. There is a collective mind and a national 
spirit working in us all, and the Great War was entered 
upon with the enthusiastic approval of most of the 
people who were going to be killed in it. If this could 
happen in 1914, is it not very possible that it will occur 
again in 1964? The League of Nations is a splendid 
instrument, a supreme achievement of human reason, 
but, after all, it is only an instrument of international 
contact—like trade and travel. Of themselves they do 
not bring peace ; they have to be vitalized by the human 


spirit. The League is a thing out of the brains of men: 
it is their bowels that sway great national issues. 


Instinct is dynamite. The atavisms we all nurse in the 
nebulous region which is seven-eighths of our mental 
make-up are still capable of blowing civilization sky-high. 

Mr. Munro shows us in his play how rumour may un- 
leash the furies of hell. The strength of his work lies in 
the fact that the situation develops in a natural way, 
with no propaganda bias, no attempt to chloroform the 
lion so that he shall lie down with the lamb. He shows 
us that conflict is a law of life, and all of us who look on 
the League of Nations as the hope of the world should 
bear this in mind. 

If we seek to suppress conflict instead of sublimating 
it in our lives we sow dragons’ teeth. Similarly, if we 
paint for our children an ideal world where nothing more 
exciting is ever to happen than a tiff over the tea-tables 
of international councillors, we shall be laying down not 
pillars of peace, but casks of tri-nitro-toluene. The whole 
negative attitude towards war is wrong. Men and women 
must and should fight, not necessarily each other, but 
something. Conflict there must be. The big question to- 
day is, what shall we fight ? M. André Maurois, in a skit 
on the subject, suggested that the nations of the earth 
(since they would certainly remain bellicose) should have 
the Moon. 
There are, however, many objects nearer to us which 
need taming or regulating. 

Absolute not 
Here and now every healthy man, woman, and child 
We want peace, so that 
we can wage war on something more exciting than our 
own kind, by being killed, 
and who are so capable nowadays of retaliating with a 
hideous tu quogue. Might it not be possible (I know it 
would be hard, but if we are to have peace propaganda it 
should be of the kind that will stand the clear-eyed 
much of the 


their energies directed harmlessly against 


peace is meant for earthly creatures. 


enjoys a good fight. relative 


who are never convinced 


criticism of another couple of generations : 
present pap of pacifists will not) to infuse the glamour 
of a crusade into the advancement of knowledge and to 
invest the march of science with the 
collective intoxication ” that sent us trenchwards to the 


“same sudden and 


strains of “ Tipperary ” ? 
I. Yeats-Brown, 


A Jewish Raskolnikov 


{ TNDER the title The Confessions of a Jew, a German 

publishing house, R. Piper, of Munich, has recently 
issued the memoirs of a unique if unattractive personality. 
The writer was the hero more than fifty years ago of a 
Russian cause célébre, which struck the world by its 
to Dostoevski's novel, 
and it is to the letters which he afterwards 


resemblance famous Crime and 
Punishment ; 
wrote to Dostoevski, and which are now published for 
the first time, that he owes this posthumous tribute to his 
long-forgotten name. 

Abraham Uriah Kovner was born in 1842 in the Vilna 
ghetto, in a family where “ folk cursed each other over a 
crust ef bread,” where meat was seen once a week and milk 
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and butter were unknown. He received the usual Tal- 
mudie education, which completely ignored all forms of 
secular knowledge, and at seventeen was married to a girl 
some years older than himself whom he had never seen. 
The unwelcome birth of a child filled the cup of his bitter- 
ness; at eighteen he turned his back on the ghetto for 
ever and fled secretly to Kiev. Existing nobody knows 
how, he mastered Russian and the usual subjects of school 
education, and forced his way into the University. 
Thanks to his amazing Jewish persistence, he found him- 
self by the age of thirty or so leading a penurious, but 
free, existence as a radical journalist in St. Petersburg. 
The materialistic philosophy of Buckle and Mill, which 
he shared with most Russian students of his day, did not 


preclude a strong vein of romance. His landlady was a 


poor Jewish widow. Her eldest daughter was called 
Sonia; like her namesake in Crime and Punishment she 
was “gentle and winning”; the ever-active Kovner 


taught her to read and write, and in the process fell in love. 
He determined to leave the insufliciently remunerative 
profession of journalism and became a clerk in the St- 
Petersburg Loan and Discount Bank where, after serving 
a term as unpaid probationer, he would draw a salary of 
fifty roubles a month. But Sonia was consumptive, and 
Kovner decided that, since there was no other way, the 
funds for medical treatment and change of climate must 
come from the bank. He assessed the amount which the 
bank could afford to lose for this worthy purpose at 3 per 
cent. of its previous year’s profits. Ile drew a bill for 
the amount in the name of the bank on one of its Moscow 
correspondents, and, having stolen or forged the necessary 
full powers, procecded to Moscow with Sonia and received 
the money in cash. So far he had acted with exemplary 
precision ; but the deed once done, his resolution failed 
him, as it failed Raskolnikov. The destination of the 
pair was Odessa, where they were to embark for America ; 
but they stopped by the way to go through a Jewish mar- 
riage ceremony (presumably worthless, for the marriage 
in the Vilna ghetto must have been legally, if not morally, 
binding), and then again at Kiev to consult doctors about 
The sequel was the natural one; the 
they were arrested at Kiev, 
This was in 


Sonia’s health. 
alarm had been given; 
brought back to Moscow and put on trial. 
September, 1875. 

The facts were beyond dispute; but Kovner and his 
advocate made the most of “ the chain of oppressive cir- 
cumstances conducing to the crime, which he had com- 
mitted without any evil motive.” The jury recognized 
* extenuating circumstances ” ; and Kovner got off with 
a sentence of four years’ imprisonment. Sonia was 
acquitted ; but the ordeal had been too severe, and the 
poor girl died after the trial. 

Fifteen months later, in January, 1877, Kovner ad- 
dressed a letter from the prison to Dostoevski. “* Nobody 
knows better than you,” he wrote, after referring to Crime 
and Punishment, “ that it is possible to be all one’s life an 
honourable man, to commit under pressure of cireum- 
stances a great crime, and then once more for ever remain 
a perfectly honourable man.” And he adds, echoing 
Raskolnikov almost word for word: “ After committing 
the crime I did not feel, nor do I now feel, the slightest 
Two days later, an even longer 
More reflections on his crime, and 
and—could not the great novelist 


pangs of conscience.” 
letter follows the first. 
on the Jewish question, 
perhaps help him to find publishers for some of his 
manuscripts ? 

A fortnight later Dostoevski replies. He is sympathetie, 
though not optimistic, about the manuscripts, and sym- 
pathetic about the crime, which, now he knows the details, 
he regards in the same light as does Kovner himself. But 





there is one passage in Kovner’s letter 


Which prove 
age vol; 
not undignified rebuke :— Provoke: 


“ The two lines of your letter in which you say that yoy : 
remorse for the crime at the bank are not quite to my t yon tee y 
is something higher than the arguments of reason rte 
possible accessory circumstances, and to it every man a than 4 
- . - You are perhaps intelligent enough not to resent fe 
In the first place, I am no better than you or than any 
but in the second place, even if I acquit you in my hoot i 
you to acquit me), it is better that L should a quit ny Hel 
you should acquit yourself.” JOU than ij, 


TANK 


And Dostoevski adds a “little parallel ” which, ¢] 
not particularly relevant, may be quoted for ite ack 
interest :— 


* The Christian says: ‘ It is my duty to share my Zo00ds y 
weaker brother and to serve him in all things, rhe pri 
says: ‘It is thy duty to share thy goods with me, who as i 
and poor, and to serve me.’ The Christian will be right, ‘ 


communist wrong.” 

After Dostoevski'’s death, the untiring Koyner wy 
letter in a similar strain to Tolstoy, but failed to 
reply. He long outlived his fame, and died in ohx 
just twenty years ago, in the spring of 1909, 
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Payment of Golf Caddies 


REPRESENTATIVE 


easure of consulting 
] 


D 


of the Spectator had 
Mr. J. H. Taylor re 


regular wa 


A 


on the possibility of paying a 
No one in Great Britain is better qualified than y 
Taylor to express an opinion on the subject, {o 


ge to golf cad 


was carrying clubs round the Westward Ho! ey 


and has worked his way st 


filty-two years ago, 
step to his present international fame. 


Mr. Taylor expressed sympathy | 


with the id 


helping the caddies, for the caddie, in his opinio 
more than an assistant to the player: he is an int 


Nevertheless, he does 
see how a practicable scheme of regular payment | 
be worked which the appr 
cither of the clubs or of the caddies themselves. 
“The difficulty is not only that no club co 
could afford a regular payment of iwenty-five sh 
a week to a staff of thirty or forty men—or what 
number was required during the average weck—but| 
the caddies themselves would object to it. The cai 
taking him by and large, is something of an Ishmacli 
He would object to coming to report to the cad 
master at 9 o'clock every morning, and staying 
7 every evening in case anyone required his sen 
Many caddies take odd jobs, such as selling paper 
the morning, or delivering parcels in the evening. Other 
like to go away to caddie for professionals at the 
meetings. They would certainly object to being t 
down to a cut and dried scheme which would not a 


part of the game of golf. 


out would mect with 









them to indulge in other activities. It is not in tie 


nature to accept such regulation ; the majority ot! 


are not men of regular habits, and would not be hap 


in a regular job. Various schemes have been tne 


them, such as opening workshops near the cours 


teach them trades during their spare time. All | 
failed owing to the caddies’ Jack of interest. A 


them, of course, graduate as professionals and do 1 

. ‘ » two by 
well for themselves. I generally have one or two! 
But in the nature of things such lads! 


in traming. ee 7 
The gre 


be the exception rather than the rule. 
number of them must continue as they began, & 
no more at 50 than they did at 20. Yet they 9 
They remain caddies because they like the life, 
of all its hardship and uncertainty. For them it 8! 


possible to do much. Some of the richer clubs ha 


benefit fund, which helps to keep the wolf from the avs 


during a slack time such as we have just been throts 
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the recent frost. Beyond that, I sce only one 


uring ill help the eaddie, and that is that his 





VOke , hing that wl ld) ¥ 
‘ (nis - t 7 eC ore ———_— = vey. _ 
satus and importance should be more clearly recognized 
U fed M hy every player: 
im by ever! . : a > 
» Tal “« Jt js the greatest mistake in the world to consider 
thar . ° - a . c . . 

Bt ib ME shot without a caddie the game of golf can be played 
, ule . ave ‘ ; whe ate 
Tithe Me + was meant to be played. In an important match 
7On¢ Ll — + » atban « _ . . 
(as I 1 do not look up for some time after a stroke, but let the 
than j,i ‘ie tell me where the ball has gone. The temptation 

we . . 
ae too soon is one that must be resisted by old 
to look UP ; 7 : 
am | young players alike. Then to drag round a heavy 
its of clubs is a physical handicap to the player, making 
Le Jow on the course, averse to replacing divots, and 
Is w ‘ahle to damage the greens with his club-heads when he 
‘OM Nad 7 aad . » . ° 
a: ops the bag. And instead of concentrating on his 
_ (iT0} ° . ° ° ° . 
t, ¢ ke, your caddic-less player will have his mind fixed 
not losing his ball. He will spoil his golf, waste time 
fie od half-crowns as the result of that, and spend more 
© Clic ney and get less enjoyment than he would if he had 
hs cs . . 
eaddie. 
“For beginners especially it is madness to go out 
E. (. orted. Caddies know the course, they have seen 
the best players on it, and every kind of player, including 
) many in the same stage as this particular novice. After 
had tow holes, if the caddie is any good, he will be able to 
pie you some excellent advice—simply expressed, 
re ° 2 ¥ . . ° 
verhaps, but none the less valuable. The caddie, in 
Cail ee Ae ° 
BE short, is just as important to the members as the other 
Be yrvants of the club, indoor and out of door. It is a great 
+ ity that he cannot be paid a regular wage, but I do not 
; o : o. . . . ah 
myself see how it is possible. I wish it were. The demand 
is too fluctuating and the temperament of the caddie 
uself is such that he would not care to accept a regular 
1d pe ‘ — e 
wage. The best we can do (and in my opinion that is a 
nio ‘ F : 
ereat deal) is that we should not look on the caddie as a 
int “ ‘ , p e 
eessary evil, but as an indispensable helper in the 
OCS ° 
reat game of golf, 
t coal E 
pyr 
; The Tl 
1¢€ neatre 
] : 
- Masor BARBARA. By Bernarp Suaw. Ar Wynputau’s 
hat THEATRE. Rep Rusr.” By V. M. Kircuon anv 
oi A.V. Ouspensky. Avo THe Lirre&e Tuearre.| 
caddie Bevork revisiting Major Barbara, after nearly a quarter of 
nat scentury, L abstained deliberately, but with some difficulty, 
from re-reading the celebrated Preface-——the Preface which 
ae (ome say) is always the best part of a Shaw play, and which 
g soften hardly distinguishable. in technique, from the drama- 
eri tied discussion that follows it. But there is no escaping the 
: preacher, once you've joined the congregation ! Vith the 
pers programme was included a sermon ; and, having paid sixpence 
Othe for this. I got my money's worth by reading it. IL gather 
the hig fom it that Mr. Shaw thinks that Major Barbara has “ dated ” 
vw very little. 
ig - , : og 
It hasn't dated, because, mainly, the abuses it illustrates 
bay are still with us. When we all get £200 a year, then poor 
n the Major Barbara will die ; just as Gulliver's Travels and Candide 
f the mY be unreadable (Mr. Shaw suggests) when their subject- 
h matter becomes obsolete. And you can imagine Shakespeare 
Mais writing a note for the revival of Macbeth : 
et if... i . 5 
: Since this play was first performed, I regret to say that 
os bonder-raids, civil wars, and murders in Scotch castles have 
| xcome less common, and, therefore, I am a little ashamed 
fe , obsolescent tragedy. But, after all, people still maunder 
‘ ike Macbeth, instead of joining the L.C.C. So let it go at 
0 that. 
| There is a distinct; 
a ee Is & distinction to be marked. Shakespeare banked 
’ ~ the incorrigibility of the human heart, not on the indes- 
reat tructibility of feudal fortresses. Macbeth has survived his 
r — Mr. Shaw relies on the imbecility of institutions. 
- ' — they improve, he bows himself off the stage. Inveterate 
70 “pres ‘ But he will have plenty of time. We rebuild as 
s ee walks, imperceptibly ; and £200 a year for all 
5 E M anybody's programme for this summer’s election. 
on or the rest, that admirable second act has not aged— 
“ Must agree with the author there. It exhibits, with 
> dod exquisite humour. 





the phenomenon of sudden conversion or 


- h: tH . » @ . 
Change of heart a process of inner convulsion that has 


always interested Mr. Shaw since he first read Bunyan; 32 
phenomenon, however, that at moments collides with his 
conviction that human hearts will be changed when poverty 
is abolished. Here we get the excellent scenes where Snobby 
Price pretends to be converted, where Bill Walker (a first-class 
performance by Mr. Gordon Harker) tries to still the inner 
convulsion by bringing the price of his conscience to the 
Salvation Army shelter, while old Rummy Mitchens (again 
perfection of acting by Miss Clare Greet) lets Snobby pinch 
that price (or part of it) to avenge herself for the assault 
of Bill upon her withered face. We enjoy being left to guess 
at the moral while we iaugh or tremble at the action. Before 
this, and afterwards, the mere preacher triumphs ; and while 
Lady Britomart (act one) expounds her social view to her 
son, who, with Mr. Eric Portman to show him, is still the 
languid undating youth of all ages, and while (Act three, scene 
two) Andrew Undershaft, the superman munition-maker, 
booms on in ** vague Nietzschean cacklings,”’ one’s sympathies 
go to the silent whom Mr. Shaw never troubles to remove 
from the scene. During the last sermon (Undershaft’s) there 
are five of the dumb-oppressed on the stage, three of them on 
stone supports, one of them in patent leather shoes (which 
hurt when one is bored), and another, Lady Britomart,on a sort 
of basket, I think. But Lady Britomart has had her jaw, 
and it’s her turn to listen. And I must say that each repre- 
sentative character gets his or her chance in time and in turn. 

Some of them overdo it—Undershaft principally. There's 
no stopping him. And I found his views more tiresome than 
I did twenty-four vears ago, first, because views rarely bear 
repetition, next, because Undershaft Hasdated. He was shown 
up in the War. He wasn't ready with tanks. The imbecile 
* Cholly ” Lomax also belongs to a period. He is Trollopian, 
and resembles the * Dolly” of The Way We Live Now. 
Miss Sybil Thorndike, as Barbara, has great difficulty in 
making us believe that the good girl would have collapsed 
because she sees her beloved Army taking cheques from those 
who ought to have known better than to have made the 
money which keeps “ charities going. Was Barbara such 
a booby 2?) Then she too must die. While we wait for £200 
a year all round, we know that we must extract all we can 
(even if it’s only “dope” money) from those with £200 a 
minute. 

The Bolshevist drama at the Little Theatre is not in essence 
a very new ora very interesting play. It is a very interesting 
production. Apparently the old human nature argument is, 
again, its theme. For here, in these spare scenes, so cleverly 
kept in a dreary monotone, everybody is “* equal.” We are 
now all communists. And the “ rust,’’ presumably, is the 
vulgar passion and vanity that creep in to make, say, £200 
so useless to everybody after all! The rust is spread, par- 
ticularly, by the vociferating Constantine Terekhine (Mr. 
Ion Swinley). who would be Don Juan and bully under any 
conceivable régime. His adventure is mere melodrama, but 
the setting and display of Bolshevist manners give originality 
to the whole play. Red Rust is well worth a visit. 

Ricuard JENNINGS. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER Mo 


| To the Editor of the Srvc raToR.| 


FROM COW. 


Sir, The annual electoral campaign for renewal of all 
Soviets, from the small village or factery council up to the 
All-Union Soviet Congress, is now in progress throughout the 
Soviet Union. As might be expected, Russian elections differ 
considerably from the systems in vogue elsewhere. To begin 
with, they are not held simultaneously, on one or two days, 
but extend over a period of nearly ten weeks. Each province, 
or important city, has its own campaign which lasts for a 
week or ten days. All adults over the age of eighteen have a 
vote, irrespective of sex or race, but private employers of 
labour, persons engaged in regular service of religious cults, 


* unproductive elements” Jiving on invested funds, and 
lunaties and criminals are disfranchised. 

It is thus clear that the doctrine of “ class-warfare.” which 
remains so essential a tenet of the Marxist faith, finds direct 


expression in the electoral process. This year the newspapers 
announced triumphantly that everywhere the number of dis- 
franchised has been increased greatly to include so-called 
* kulaks ” (richer peasants) and “ nepmen ” (private traders), 
who are regarded as social enemies. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that electoral returns to date show an overwhelming 
preponderance of “ proletarian” candidates returned and a 
sweeping approval of the Kremlin’s policies. 
Inasmuch as elections are held on a “ guild ” basis, each 
group of peasants or workers or soldicrs, or professional men, 
or State employces, voting together by open ballot (show of 
hands) for a selected list of candidates to which, quite often, 
there is no opposition list at all, the blanket approval thus 
given by the electors may not scem of great value. On the 
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other hand, the ruling Communist clique has found that, 
however passive the final verdict, it can glean much useful 
information as to public sentiment from electoral campaigns, 
which thus act as a kind of vast sounding-board to echo mass 
opinion. Furthermore, the Communist Party frankly admits 
that in its present stage of development this country is not 
yet ripe for true Democracy, and that elections serve rather 
as a lesson in self-government than anything more positive. 

An interesting feature of the present campaign is the 
growing proportion of feminine electors voting and woman 
~andidates returned. In the Province of Kaluga, for instance, 
over a quarter of Soviet members, high and low, are women. 
The president of the provincial central executive committee, 
whose position corresponds to that of the governor of an 
American State, is a woman, Lubeemova, and no less than 140 
village Soviets have women as presidents. So great was the 
interest of the feminine clectorate that in many cases votes 
were polled by the full hundred per cent. of women voters. 

For all its satisfaction with the clectoral results, the Soviet 
Press has made no secret of the fact that there is discontent in 
the villages and, to a lesser degree, in the towns, against which 
the weapon of disfranchisement has little more than nominal 
power. The State grain collections, upon which much depends, 
are so unsatisfactory that the Moscow newspapers have dis- 
continued publication of the usual five-day totals. It is 
already evident that the urban centres will have to be rationed. 
Bread cards will be introduced in Moscow on March 15th, 
and it is probable that before next harvest it will be necessary 
to import foodstuffs from abroad. 

The announcement of Trotsky’s deportation was made here 
with characteristic discretion. Just two lines, without a 
heading, published under * Latest news ” for * Events of the 
day,” that he had been expelled from Russia, by order of the 
OGPU, with his family. Curiously enough, in the same 
columns of * faits divers,” two or three newspapers published 
an item to the effect that the name of the town 'Trotsk, in the 
Province of Samara, would henceforth be changed to Cha- 
payevsk. Sic transit gloria! 'The news had been so fully 
discounted as to cause no popular interest beyond speculation 
where Trotsky had gone and how long he would stay there. 
Your correspondent is able to give the following explanation 
of this perplexing affair. ‘Trotsky with his wife and daughter- 
in-law actually left Batum fer Constantinople in the last 
week of January. On arrival in Odessa, however, two days 
later, his party was taken off the vessel, which went on to 
Constantinople, because the authorities in Moscow had learnt 
that Germany was unwilling to grant the ex-Commissar of 
War a permis de séjour. Turkey, at that time, had only 
agreed to give him the customary fourteen-day transit visa 
accorded to Soviet citizens. Trotsky accordingly remained in 
Odessa for several days, living under surveillance in a villa on 
the outskirts of the city, while arrangements were being made 
for his longer stay on Turkish soil until he should find asylum 
elsewhere. When at last the Turkish Government agreed, 
he took a later boat to Constantinople, arriving there in the 
middie of February. 

The French writer, Henri Barbusse, has just returned to 
Moscow from a tour of several months through the Caucasus. 
Ile states that his next book, to be published in Paris two or 
three months hence, will have a Georgian setting in order to 
prove that Georgia has not been oppressed or deprived of 
liberty by its incorporation in the Soviet Union. 

M. Barbusse asserts that during his travels he discovered 
the oldest man alive to-day, Nikolai Andveyevich Shapkofski, 
aged 146, an inhabitant of the Abkhasian village of Latti. This 
ancient, says M. Barbusse, has never been ill in his life, and 
until the age of 120, when his last daughter was born by his 
third wife, who was a year old on his seventieth birthday, he 
bathed daily ina mountain stream. He ascribes his longevity 
to hearty eating and copious draughts of Caucasian wine. 
Of late years he complained that his hearing had failed slightly 
and his teeth were not so good as heretofore, but happily he 
was still able to drink -vine and expected to live fifty years 
more. M. Barbusse vouches for the truth of this story, and 
published in a Moscow newspaper the certified copy of 
Chapkovski's social insurance card, which gives details of 
his birth, &e., and entitles him to draw an “ old age pension ” 
of fifty roubles monthly. 

The greatest success of the current theatrical season has 
been an extravaganza called Bug, by the poet Maykofski, 
first produced on February 13th by Mayerhold. It is in 
reality the most savage satire on contemporary life that has 
yet appeared in Moscow, but apparently was able to pass the 
Censor by the simple device of postulating the future victory 
of World Communism. The play opens with an average 
Russian proletarian, Iger Hinski Prisipkin, divorcing his 
young Communist wife on account of her idealism, and de- 
ciding to get what he car of the fruits of the Revolution from 
his membership in trade unions and clubs, and his status as a 
free and independent worker. He marries a new wife, whose 


father has an important administrative position, and gives a 
A dispute arises! the 
Fire brigades arrive 


wedding feast aflow with wine and song. 
Jamp is upset, the house burnt down. 


with streams of water, but it is too late. 


—=. 
perished in the ruins. The whole Party hag 
Then the scene changes to 1979, when the loud. 
Moscow announce that an extraordinary discovery pan 
made in excavating part of * old Moscow ” fop a Pod 
The body of a man has been found encased in jee. ; ee 
uninjured, and scientists believe that it se Ppatent 


° ° va P Is possible to Nn 
citate him. The proposal is put to vote of the pa” 
cities of the Communist world state, and the he, 


expressed through the loud-speakers of their leading 
papers, the Red Star of London, the Shanghai Ig hy 
Red Times of New York, and the Young ¢ mmuni¢t P 
of Chicago, which is now the biggest city in the world 
majority favours resuscitation, so the next scene portra 
hospital where Prisipkin is revived. His first words Ae . 
for a drink to cure his headache, his first act to rodeos 
* documents ” as member of a trade union. &e. The aud 
roared with laughter at the professor's hewilderment |, 
these commonplaces of present Moscow life. The poor | 
of * ancient life ~ looks around him in despair, Sudden! 
bounds forward and begins searching on the ground, 4 
has fallen from his head. : 
days that are gone. 

There we get the theme of the play. the concept; 
Prisipkia and his ilk as parasites upon Communist soc 
That he has his own parasite is a natural sequitur. The ep 
falls with a frenzied search for the lost insect whieh. “ 
professor explains, is apparently a 
life of “* ancient man.” 

The last act shows Prisipkin and his bue in adjoining ; 
in the zoological institute, being the subject of a lectun } 
the Director to a crowd of men and women visitors , 
almost indistinguishably in grey and dark cherry-colny 
costumes. The Director calls Prisipkin * it ” throughoy! 
discourse, and makes it clear that there is in his mind noo 
difference between such a human parasite and its iny 
comrade. In this scene Mayakofski pokes bitter fun at 
eurrent shibboleths of Moscow, self-criticism. bureaucrats 
nepotism, labour discipline, and so forth. 

Finally, “It” is allowed to walk out on the stage fro 


The 


His only companion from the 


NECESSATY adjunct t 


age. “ Don't worry. Jt is quite harmless,” says the Direet 
Then—crowning irony—-Prisipkin steps forward to the fy 
lights. ‘“ My own people,” he shouts cestatically to { 


audience, “ My own people: men like me. 

recognize you... .ah- thank God -” 
“*7t? is becoming excited,” 

Let us put It back in Its cage.” 


I know yor 


Director col 
1} am, Sir, & 


says the 
Curtain. 


Your Moscow Correspoxpr 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tne “ Speceraror,” Marcn 14ru, 1829, 

News OF THE WEEK. 
Mr. Witsox, who formerly amused the House of Comm 
by his general speech on the Catholie Question, has b 


equally successful this week, in a speech on Ireland. 
“Sir, if I were asked to find a remedy for the 
the advice that I would give to Minist would be to g 
Sierra Leone to the Pope, and then to rid the island of Irelar 
all the mischievous priests, and all the officials of Papistr 
let them go to Sierra Leone, and send all the discontented 
of Ireland after them. (Laughter.) Now, Sir, that I tak 


evils of Tr 





the wisest plan the Ministry could adopt for remedying tl 
of Ireland. Another advice I would give them would be, t 
an act to compel the landholders of Ireland to stay six mor 
home—to live half a year in their own country ; also that 
well-disposed family of the peasantry should pet ulf 

ground for a potato-garden. Sir, there is much barren | 
that fine country. Now, all the evils of Ireland, 1 say, aris 
the want of potato-gardens among the poor peop! (La 
Sir, this last plan would do a vast deal of good ; it would 


to the cultivation of the land; it would introduce ha 
industry among the people; and in the 


would inake Ireland as still and quict as a il-pond. 


i 


course ot a fe 
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Vox Popwutr. Biven, hig 
Tue witty author of the Presbyterian Eloquence ment Assistanc 
an carly period of the “ Kirk of Scotland,” the usual! way in do ab 
the congregation expressed their approbation of the minis * 
to cry aloud at the affecting passages of the sermon. An! preates, 
clergyman of those times, who had somewhat more quwnpli Which th 
the rest, happening to preach a sermon to the Presbyt fr exan 
Selkirk, we believe—was very much annoyed by an old crot lice 
cried and sobbed accordance to every sentence. ~ At length, w pecmbers 
with the interruption, he stopped his harangue, and exclaim Btates of 
** Auld fule bodie! what stand ye greeting there about? I * It is all 
ye dinna understand ae word I say: I question if my bre t our p 
understand me.” : 
icine _ ——— Mx! mus t 
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The League of Nations 
The Fifty-Fourth Meeting of the Council 


yy PROGRESS. ‘as 
~ eight years ago Mr. Elihu Root, who has been the 
Some : < 


ating figure in the background at Geneva in this past 
= aeorved to me at Washington, apropos of something 
ck ops 
ae hen discussing, that * leg after leg the dog got to 


, were t t 
cae” That old tag applies well enough to the proceedings 
‘ouncil meeting that ended last Saturday, 


of the League ( 
for its main feature was a CO ' 
even Where fireworks were expected, and a steady persistence 
» constructive effort towards the League’s permanent goal 
. 1 of international co-operation and the achieve- 


nspicuous absence of fireworks, 


of the promotior 
ment of international peace and security. 

It may seem labouring the obv ious to insist once more that 
the supreme ser ice the League of Nations renders is to keep 
the men actually responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs 
in each country in constant touch with one another, but the 
more that fundamental fact is grasped the more adequately 
yi the new situation in the world be appreciated. Take, 
for instance, this last ¢ ouncil meeting. Sir Austen Chamber- 
jain could talk with M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann over the 
various problems that concern Western Europe; with M. 
guleski, Foreign Minister of Poland, about the difficulties and 
hopes in the east ; with the Foreign Ministers of Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia, and Greece over the situation in the Balkans ; 
and with M. Walko, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, over the 
troubles and dissatisfactions of Central Europe. Consider 
similarly whom M. Briand talked to, whom Dr. Stresemann 
Law. the contacts of M. Zaleski, the interviews of the various 
ose Forcign Ministers, and you gain some approximate con- 
ception of what a League Council may count for, quite outside 
the formal business altogether, 

But in point of fact the formal business was very far from 
unimportant. Merely to have paved the way for the entry of 
the United States into the Permanent Court of [nternational 
Justice is no small thing in itself. To pave the way is not the 
same thing as to tread the road through to the goal, but, once 
nore, “leg after leg the dog got to Dover,” and the fact that 
Mr. Kellogg, in reopening the Court question, had spoken of 
the League itself in terms of unexampled cordiality that a 
nan of the age and reputation of Mr. Elihu Root, coming to 
(Geneva primarily to sit simply as a member of a League 
(ommittee, brought with him a detailed plan which the chief 
niembers of the League Council were prepared to accept in 
principle the moment they saw it ; that the Council resolution 
on this subject, presented by Sir Austen Chamberlain, was not 
adopted till every member of the Council had individually 
expressed his cordial satisfaction at the new developments ; 
a!! these circumstances are of the most hopeful omen for the 
further development of a rapprochement which, it is hoped, will 
rach its consummation in the definite and formal association 


of the United States with the Court at a conference to be held 


during the Assembly next September. 


WEAPON, 





on the wall the League 
those bricks are of various sorts and sizes, and a great many of 
fem will be needed to give the structure strength and dura- 
dility. 
Sven, figures under the depressing deseription of ** Financial 
Assistance to States Victims of Aggression.” 
H do about that tith 
Greates. 
Which the League has now blessed in principle and forwarded 
Br examination, to all 
Members of the Le wue or 
Btates of Europe 


os c piling up stores of war mat« rial. 
MxXious to follow vour 
Meression, wher: 
fred ina week or 
THe moment of erisi 


4 a 
lef nee 


Thus to fortify the prestige of law is to lay one more brick 


is slowly raising against war. But 


Another, to which too little attention has so far been 


The first thing 
is to try and dispel the impression it 
As a matter of fact the idea underlying the scheme 


whether of States 
One of the smaller 


Governments 
is simple. 
effect a 


not 


Finland, said in few vears ago, 


6 
It is all very well for you to tell us to disarm, and to object 


We are only too 
sut if we were threatened with 


Our credit would be shat- 


advice. 
should we be ? 
a day, and we should be absolutely unable in 
+ to buy the munitions we needed for self- 
av round that difficulty and we are with 


uS a Wt 


Shoy 


+ You 


YUM 


The League Financial Committee took the challenge up, 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, then at the Treasury, and Sir Henry 
Strakosch making contributions value to the 
study of the problem. The result is a draft convention based 
on the idea that the Governments of League States shall 
undertake to underwrite, up to « limited amount, a loan 
which the League Council will be empowered to authorize in 
case of need for the benefit of a State threatened with externa! 
aggression. The State itself would the loan the 
world-market in the ordinary way and the liability of each 
guaranteeing State would be limited to a percentage of any 
ultimate default on the part of the borrower. While primarily 
financial in character the proposal has, of course, far-reaching 
political possibilities, for knowledge that the League con- 
templated using the financial weapon for the help of a particular 
State would act asa powerful deterrent tothe potential aggressor, 


of special 


raise on 


MINoRITY GRIEVANCES. 

That is another brick in the peace-wall. A third, or indeed 
half-a-dozen more, will be available if so fruitful a source 
of discontent as minority grievances can be so dealt with as 
to turn into That will be neither a 
rapid nor an easy process, and the Council took only the first 
step in the matter this time. But it took it in an atmosphere 
less electric than might have been expected, considering the 


agitation harmony. 


vigour of the speeches on this subject at Lugano in December. 
Much of the credit for that is due to Dr. Stresemann, whose 
exhaustive criticism of the present situation was studiously 
temperate. This is a disease for which there is no complete 
cure. In degree 
particularly when external agencies are egging 
narrow-minded and 
oppressive Governments, ait The task, as 
M. Briand observed, is to balance the just rights of minorities 
against the just prerogatives of national sovereignty. So 
far the League has only succeeded indifferent!y in its endeavour 
to see feir play to both sides, All that could be expected at 
this Council meeting, as the Spectator observed last week, 


some minorities will always be factious, 
them on. In 
some degree Governments will always be 
any 


some rate. 


was that the question should be ventilated, some constructive 
suggestions put forward, and the details of a new procedure 
left to a competent committee to work out. That was done. 
The ventilation was complete and beneficial. 
were all in the direction of increased publicity in regard to 
minority petitions and their fate. And the sub-committee 
appointed, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Senor Quinones de Leon, 
and Baron Adatci, is well chosen, particularly as its findings 
will be fully considered by the Council in what the Americans 


The suggestions 


call a * committee of the whole.” 


BUILDING THE WALL. 


These were the larger-sized bricks. But the smaller ones 


make a respectable showing between them. The Council 
welcomed the removal of the legal difliculties with the 
Swiss Government over a League Wireless Station for 
use in time of crisis and set on foot arrangements for an 
appropriate celebration when the foundation-stone of the 
new Secretariat, Assembly Hall and Library are laid next 


September. A very interesting report from the Permanent 
Mandate Commission 
point in connexion with the liquor traflic in such areas settled, 
by the adoption of the figure of 20 per cent. alcoholic strength 
as marking the distinction between spirituous liquors, which 
wines, which ar Phe request of the 
Chinese Government that Dr. Rajechman, Director 
of the Health Section of the Secretariat, should visit China 


was considered and a controversial 


are banned, and not. 


Ludwik 


to advise on the organization of a national health service was 
cordially approved. The British proposai for the dispatch 
of a commission of inquiry 
The conference on the Codification 
Reports 


into opium-smoking in the Far 
East was finally adopted. 
of International Law was fixed for the spring of 1930, 


on the progress of the Keonomie Committee's inquiry into 
the international aspects of the coal problem were noted 
with an interest to which Sir Austen Chamberlain gave 


verbal expression. 
Altogether several inches added to the wall at salient points 
Your Geneva CorrReESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


Oxrorp AND FARMING. 

Thanks largely to Oxford and its new and ingenious methods 
of economic survey, we can now tell, with a precision never 
before possible, just what is happening to the farmed land of 
England. The latest figures give evidence of a transition in 
agriculture so startling that it affects the very scenery of the 
country and to some degree its fauna. Never in history have 
so few acres been sown with wheat and other grain crops. 
Amone farming units the old standard mixed farm of a 
moderate size tends to vanish completely ; and this new 
survey method gives and will give peculiarly 
evidence on the relation of the size of a farm to its profits and 
production. A whole volume on farming lies, for example, in 
the following table : — 


interesting 


Sales per Sales per 


Size group. acre. person employed. 
Gg ad £ s. d. 
Under 50 acres’ .. ee 1119 0 ie 168 19 0 
50-100 acres ee 919 2 156 2 0 
100-150, aa on 7 = 2 ee is9 0 O 
150-250 - as ee 75 8 ss 222 12 0 
Over 250 acres ae ee 8 4 i) 316 19 0 


The small holder produces most and therefore does the nation 
most good, but remuneration is low compared with the sum 
of labour. Probably if all the labour, especially children’s and 
women’s, were reckoned and all the produce, especially poultry 
and vegetables, the pay per unit of labour would be yet smaller 
and the gross produce per acre vet larger. 

* * % * 

On that subject examples have been multiplying of the 
utter failure of those who he called unprofessional 
farmers. Farmers themselves have of course suffered bitterly. 
It is a lamentable fact of the year that their class heads the 
list of bankruptcies: but those institutions that have tried 
to take the farmer's place have done worse. Glasgow Corpora- 
tion has just surrendered its costly experiment and will pro- 
bably convert the land into small hoidings. The great Urban 


co-operators have surrendered their farms, though they had, 


may 


of course, ideal opportunities for sclling produce without 
Seores of landowners who have perforce 
tried to run their own farms suffered fantastic 
than be found in statistical ‘The 
falling back of some linds to prairie, of many to grass, and of 


paving middlemen. 
have more 


losses ean any records. 
others to forest has begun to affect the population of wild 
Partridves, Stoats, 


rats and weasels. hawks. crossbilis, and woodpeckers increase. 


animals, for example, — diminish. 


A Taity 
As to the 
interesting list 


or VERMIN. 
population of vermin in Britain, 
Dorset. On 


neighbourhood of Lyme Regis the 


a a 
a particul,s’y 


reaches me from no more than 


300 acres of land in the 





following animals were killed between June Ist, 1928. and 
February Ist, 1929: 

Stoats .. on _ ee oe oA 

Weasels .. ss Si ni aie i2 

Magpies wa ar ais we 15 

Jays a éa =i - a" te) 

Hawks .. its ad iu 7" ti) 

Owls (Spanish) ae ai ae 7 

Carrion crows .. os - - 6 

Rats o - ia e* 100 (about) 

Various .. és ‘a a ou th 

soe 

The list from the gamekeeper’s angle is suggestive. Happily 


the only species of owl attacked is that destructive little alien 
lirst brought in by Lord Lilford : 
} Lilford. 


immense for so small an acreage : 


and still incredibly numerous 
The 
and mv evidence is that 
It would be 
of value to the biolowists, who are studving the periodicity of 


in the neighbourhood of mumber of stoats is 


they have multiplied remarkably in recent vears. 
vermin, if other keepers’ tallies 


could be compared, 


* 


Frosr aND Micrarion. 
Belated cold weather hes 2 


maninals, in a score of wavs. 


ffected our wild birds, and indeed 
; Some particularly suggestive 
me Dy the secret ivy of the excellent * Norfolk 


Naturalist 


migration, 


notes are sent 
and Norwich 
pamphlet 


society,” whose admirable shilling 


on published from SL Surrey Street, 


—_, 
=— 

Norwich, has been among the “ best sellers” in it 
* What has happened,” he asks, * to the hordes of oh ’ 
that are the normal inhabitants of Europe ?” They ia 
might say, to have come over to the shores of Norfolk ; at 
of thousands, but they haven't. Did they instinctive) " frawiny 
that these islands are also frost-bound, and CONSE quent, in the 
their journey south cut out these islands altogether ani aot 
some more direct route to whatever their destination . ote 
As an evidence of our ignorance about mict ition route» - 
a curious fact that of some 500 young Sandwich terme, — 
on Blakeney Point this last summer three wer y— the (ht 
two months later far away up the east coast—one te , _ " 
north of Aberdeen. Every ornithologist would have sid = 
the birds on leaving Norfolk probably started straightay ner 
their southward journey, but the fact that three bin, we ; 
recovered so far north of their hatching ground maks = 


advante 


suspect that, perhaps, they return to Spain and Afy “ 
- mysteri 


the north and west coasts of Scotland. Who ean say ? 


rophet 

# os ok as 
. - sin 
GARDEN Visrrors. weve’ 
Many feeders of birds have been surprised by quit have ea 
. . ile be 
and not always weleome visitors to their tables or ol i. in fa 
stores. In one Shropshire garden, close to the villay mately 


some distance from any wood, a brown squirrel has gol ; indee 


times come to pick up fragments. dropped by the bin HM from fre 
are regularly fed with bread and fat hung from the yg hearing 
This is the more remarkable as squirrels are supposed | Sir, &e. 
particularly rare in the neighbourhood. A Middlesex gar Bourn 


was startled one very cold morning by cries of distres 
the sound of a large bird knocking against the dining 
window. Hurrying to investigate, she found a hawk (pn 
a kestrel) struggling on the ground with a 


ENGL 


favourite bl 


bird who was a regular visitor to the bird table, “ye ™™ It 
1 
hawk completely covered the blackbird. and was so int — 
ithi / , . : vaused 
that I came within a few feet before he rose— in a lean a 
. : gn Mr. 
way and hovered for a few minutes over the spot "1 
. . . (huinese 
blackbird half flew. half staggered to some bushes, an ‘ " 
: . a= r. Mai 
did not see him again for several hours, when he eme 
° » ‘ Loverni 
quite whole except for a limp and a few missing feather 
i Cabelle) 
‘ i 
- shai than an 
Tue Foon or Hawks. chsonen 
phras 
This tale of the kestrel is one instance of several Von 
Macartr 
have come upon lately of the alleged crimes of this +] 
A other so 
hawk. I have alwavs regarded it as almost inn nthe x 
Indeed, this idea was and is general. Plas the bird ¢ The | 
its nature 7 In my own neighbourhood one of them, iN peeuliar 
ee a un tts Hed himself by fract 
ing at a captive bird, actually killed himself by fractim pycortai 
his head on the wire. All sorts of hawks appear to be to add t 
plying, and on balance we may certainly rejoice lam. S 
buzzard, which W. TH. Tiudson thought to be disappea 
so numerous alone the West Coast that there is some t! We 
of taking it off the protected list. A rather swpr ail 
aref 
discussion on its favourite food is to be found in the \ 
. q ; tet Ir. Mai 
Press in South Wales. There is. I think, no question’ ® apne 
that the buzzard prefers the rabbit before all other | we felt 
the Peregrine prefers the duck, or the fox the rat, or the man's « 
door owl the mouse. Yet the rabbit is not so much ase 
to in some papers. Can it be that rabbit-farmers ar 
root of the movement to take the species off the prot: 
oS k * oo 
‘iR,—M 


ENGiISIL * KNOCKERS.” 
Those who are familiar with Canada know of the esta 
of the British Columbians, alleged tf 
and the Nova Scotians, thems } eneritieg 
We in England must certainly bec gy century 
h eiven the worldam@ they sh 
4 ail to its dl a there is 


1 wit 4 possible 


* . * ** k 
Now I spent most of February ina Mediterrancan istane, of 

f o 
but not one da\ % good 


$e Strache 


In pear 
contrast who are I 


** boosters.” who confess 


to be 
with the Nova Scotians. and both have 


* knockers.” 


impression of our country, at any rate in re 





the weather was certainly delightful : Neval 

period could compare with the charm of the Mar h days duel 

greeted me in England. The night frosts were sever an 
days had a flavour like none other. The truth is that’ of th + 
and spring mists and fogs visit London chiefly on da} BD as i 
the sun is most brilliant in the country, and thus have: sts - 
the whole world a perverted view of the Engli h chime! oe 


W. Beacu TH 





ya IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
f wit - [To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Y Ought Sir,— Your correspondent, “* Truth-secker,” is right re 
folk ing rawing attention to the lack of * spiritual discernment 
tively bp a“ Church. Throughout the controversies over the 
equent Praver-Book, one has been struck by the fact that every 
tT and question has been settled critically and intellectually, as it 
On m, - by reference to the past, instead of spiritually, by 
routes 4 vertaining what is the will of God for us now. So long as 
€TNS ring the Church looks backward instead of forward, wasting her 
re y sine in controversies over minute points of doctrine and 
e ter cbservance, she cannot regain her influence over the men and 
'e Sid tale omen of to-day. There is ample evidence that in the Karly 
zhtay Church “ seers“ were attached to the congregations, who 
birds » spoke through the spirit, “* bringing to light for the general 
Takes advantage the hidden things of man. and setting forth the 
Afr mysteries of God” (Trenaeus). But as faith decayed the 
say omophet was supplanted by the priest, and the gift of prophecy 
since that time been neglected and despised. It’ is, 
yever, not extinct, and our Lord still speaks to those who 
quite have ears to hear, and very specially so at this time, when He 
S or hale js. in fact, nearer to us—in some mysterious way more inti- 
Village a ately with us— than He has been since His Incarnation. It 
145 sey js indeed lamentable that the Church has so cut herself off 
binds ve from fresh revelation and inspiration that she cannot hear, or 
he bude hearing recognize, the Voice of the Living Christ.-_I am, 
osed | Sir, &e., G. R. DENNIs. 
X gard Bournemouth. 
istress 
ning ENGLISHMEN IN THE CHINESE SERVICE 
(pr [To the Editor of the Spvcraror.| 
ad Sir.—It is by now ancient history, I know. But may I be 
a Bp allowed to correct an unfortunate impression that has been 
a] caused among some of us by your comment (January 19th) 
oa on Mr. F. W. Maze’s appointment as Inspector-General of 
_. & Chinese Customs ? In the first place, the * declaration which 
A . Mr. Maze in common with all foreign servants of the Chinese 
ies’ Government (cf., Mr. Ilussey-Freke, Co-Director of the Salt 
Gabelle) was called upon to make, was in effect nothing more 
than an official pledge of loyalty, clothed, of course, in Oriental 
phraseology. Then I would dispute the analogy with Lord 
_ Macartney, who was « foreign Ambassador representing an. 
hs other sovereign state, and who naturally refused to * kotow ” 
= in the manner of a vassal state. 
@ The post of Inspector-General of Chinese Customs is one of 
hs peculiar delicacy in the midst of the continuing politica 
fractung uncertainty and confusion, and I am sure you would not wish 
be toadd to Mr. Maze’s difficulties by unsympathetic comment.— 
me lam, Sir, &e.. 
ae AN ENGLISUMAN IN CHINA. 
avi We regret that anyone should take exception to our 
the S carefully worded comment on the inauguration ceremony, 
a ot Mr. Maze, presumably, “ interpreted ” his oath of loyalty in 
ee hisown mind, as a Westerner naturally would, and therefore 
the we felt justified in treating the matter also from an English- 
me man's standpoint Kp. Spectator. ] 
ire 
THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
, ‘&—May I be allowed to enter a protest against Mr, 
sta i ‘trachey’s statement that England and America cannot live 
d wi peace without making what to them appear to be heavy 
hems stag ¢ These two nations have lived in peace for over a 
he chee Century without material sacrifice, and I see no reason why 
daw they should not continue to do so for another century for 
; clint there is not, so far as the average Englishman can see, any 
ad. vidal Possible cause of quarrel. But I am quite sure that the cause 
ay & °f good feeling is not promoted if people persist in measuring 
days & Naval strength as if they were measuring the swords of 
I duellists preparing to engage in conflict. 
at So far as the average Englishman is concerned the strength 
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Letters to 





of / : , ‘ : 4 : 

. the American Navy is not a matter of great interest. For 
Sit is the settled policy of England that under no circum- 
Stances will we 
Ments o 





go to war with America, competition in arma- 


an never be entertained. But as comparisons have 


UM 


the Editor 


been made and as attention has been called to the number of 
British cruisers, it is right that the facts should be stated 
correctly. 

The first and most important fact is that England has an 
enormous merchant fleet and is dependent on her commerce 
for her life. Cruisers are built and maintained for the pro- 
tection of commerce, and we began the Great War with 113 
cruisers. Nevertheless, during the War we lost 3.15-4 merchant 
and fishing vessels of a total tonnage of 7,830,855 tons, whilst 
15,313 British (See 
Parliamentary return 199 of 1-8-19) and the submarine came 
perilously near to winning the War. 


merchant seamen sacrificed their lives. 
In view of these figures 
the Admiralty can hardly be accused of Navalism when they 
ask for only 70 cruisers to protect 80,000 miles of trade routes, 
that is to say a little more than half the number that proved 
insufficient in the late War. 

It is asked 
directed ? 


in America—against whom are these cruisers 


To most of us the question comes as a surprise, but the 
Not against America. that 
Here is a table based on the return of battle fleets 


answer is easy. The proof is 


easy also, 
of 1928 : 


Bui 
Battleships 
and battle = Cruiset Destroyers Submarines, 
cruisers. 
British Empire 20 41) 150 55 
(7 free nations) 
United States 18 32 309 121 
BUILDING, 
British Empire 13 8 12 
(7 free nations) 
United States 8 — 3 
Since the above was published the Admiralty have an- 


nounced their intention of building three more cruisers and the 
No one 
on this side complains, nor do they complain that the United 


United States have decided to build 15 more cruisers. 


States have more than twice the numbers of destroyers and 
submarines that Britain has. 

We have had a painful experience of submarines: but 
the American submarines are a matter of indifference to us. 
That 
Somebody says : 


So far as I know no paper has even mentioned them. 
being so, I ask, what all the fuss is about ? 
“the freedom of the seas” 
But that is another story and my letter is already too long. I 


a phrase that escapes definition. 


will, however, if you will allow me, deal with that question 
another day. Meanwhile, may I remind British alarmists that 
it is Mr. Herbert Hoover. not Big Bill Thompson, who has been 
inaugurated President of the United States.—I am, &c., 
GRAHAM BOWER. 
Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 
The article in your issue of 23rd ultimo entitled ** The 
Freedom of the Seas,” and the letter from Mr. R. S. Hudson, 
M.P., on the same subject last prompt, but not 
satisfy, the natural inquiry of the ordinary citizen, not con- 


SIR, 


wet k, do 
versant with the technicalities of the question, as to what is 
the correct meaning of the expression and whether those who 
advocate the adoption of the principle mean the same thing. 


It is quite evident that whatever President Wilson intended 


when he used the expression, he did not mean what the 
Germans meant. 

Speaking in Berlin in 1917, Count Reventlow said :— 

‘* What do we Germans understand by freedom of the seas ? 
Of course, we do not mean by it that free use of the sea which is 
the common privilege of all nations in time of peace, the right to 
the open highways of international trade. That sort of freedom 
we had before the War. What we understand to-day by this doctrine 
is that Germany should possess such maritime territories, and such 
naval bases, that at the outbreak of a war we should be able, 


with our navy ready, reasonably to guarantee ourselves the command 
We want such a jumping-off place for our navy as 
and of being 


of the seas. 
would give us a fair chance of dominating the seas, 
free of the seas during a war. 

I am not the only constant reader of your paper who com- 
menced reading your article in the hope that it would contain 
a clear definition of what is comprised in the principle and 
of the exact points in difference between 
United States on the subject, but whilst 


some explanation 
this country and the 
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fully endorsing your hopes as regards the Kellogg Pact, one 
could not refrain from a feeling of disappointment at being 
left in the dark as regards what the freedom of the seas really 
means. 

A concise and explicit definition of the expression is a 
necessary preliminary step to a consideration of the question 
to enable us to arrive at a mature judgment as to whether 
there is anything in the principle which is contrary to what 
we regard as essential for our national safety. As was stated 
in an article on “ The Declaration of London ” in the Spectator 
on March 11th, 1911 :—* The safety or convenience of neutrals 
can be bought at much too high a price,” and whilst applauding 
the pure and lofty sentiments expressed by Mr. Hoover in his 
inaugural address at Washington yesterday, let us not forget 
his words :—‘* Peace can be contributed to by respect for 
our ability in defence.” 

As regards Mr. Hudson’s letter, is he correct in stating? :— 

“The United States, I believe, has never denied the right of ono 
belligerent to hold up, at sea, contraband consigned directly to the 
ports of the other belligerent. All she objects to is our extension 
of her own Civil War doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage ’ to cover her 
general trade with neutrals and her trade in non-contraband with 
a belligerent.” 

Did this country stop her “ general trade with neutrals,” 
and does the United States contend that she is entitled to 
continue “ her trade in non-contraband with a belligerent,” 
notwithstanding an effective blockade having been established, 
as was the position of Germany in the late war ? 

Is it not a fact that before the War there was unanimity 
between this country and the United States over the questions 
of continuous voyage and blockade, based very largely on 
their own conceptions and actions during their Civil War ? 

It is one of the frailties of human nature that men’s attitude 
to a question may change according to how their interests 
may be affected owing to a change in their circumstances, 
and is it we or the United States who have changed according 
to whether these questions are viewed from the standpoint 
of belligerent or neutral ? : 

Failing the Kellogg Pact, it is not a hopeful outlook. As 
you remark :—* the gravity of the situation lies not merely 
in the contemplation of a potential clash between the two 
Anglo-Saxon navies, but in the fact that feeling is persistently 
embittered and all hope of the limitation of armaments 
dispelled as long as opposing views are held in Whitehall and 
in Washington on this vital issue.” 

What is the issue and what are those opposing views ? 

I think that the ordinary citizen desires more light and 
guidance and would welcome the expression of reliable and 
impartial views on the subject such as you are well qualified 
to give.—-I am, Sir, &c., Howarp B. Hurp. 

* Rockeliff,’ Kiimacolm, Renfrewshire. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sin,— Your encouragement of efforts towards Slum Clearance 
is now well known throughout the country and [ note you 
propose returning to the subject after the General Election. 
In the meantime it may interest your readers to know of a 
venture being carried out in Soutin Marylebone by private 
citizens who have formed themselves into a Public Utility 
Society under the name of the South Marylebone Housing 
Association Limited. 

The Association started in a humble way, but no step was 
taken without expert advice being sought and followed with 
the following results :—(1) The site chosen is a true slum site, 
but an ideal one for development. It is freehold. (2) The 
tenants are very poor but the Estate Management is so good 
that out of £1,327 2s. 3d. taken in rents last year, only £7 8s. 
is owing. (3) The new flats are plain in style but excellently 
built and convenient in every way. 

The Committee have worked with such energy and good 
will that since June last twelve flats have been completed ; 
six more are nearing completion and a further twelve are to be 
built this year. Every item of expenditure is most carefully 
considered and it can safely be said that no money is wasted. 
It is not possible at present to pay interest on the Ordinary £1 
shares, but interest on the 2} per cent. Loan Stock is paid 
half yearly. 

To realize the urgent necessity of S'um Clearance in Maryle- 


— 

bone it is only necessary to visit the property of the g 
Marylebone Housing Association and compare the aon 
che 


old hovels—where overcrowding is deplorable and yp 
abound—with the comfort and cleanliness of the ny 
The work of the Association is in need of more money = 
invested or lent and it can then go forward still more + 
Further particulars and last year’s Report can be Pm 
from the Hon. Sec., Mrs. F. H. Davies, 4n, Langford Ph, 
N.W. 8. who would also be delighted to show the ime 
—old and new—to anyone interested in the venture] q, 
Sir, &e., MARJORIE Porm 
17 Portland Place, W.1. 


A POOR MAN AND THE 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-Being unable to secure payment for certain work jy, 
I went to the Poor People’s Lawyer at the Law Courts, think) 
that he would take up my case. I was asked how much qjj: 
claim, and answered that it was under £10, whereupon le 
informed that no cases were considered unless they were {yr 
least £160, and that I must go to the County Court. 

At the County Court, of course, I should have had to typ 
out a summons—pay for the privilege, or, in other words, } 
justice or rather the chance of it—and as I had no money: 
risk in such speculation (did not fancy risking throwing gu 
money after bad), I preferred not to take that risk. So I |g 
the money to which I consider I was entitled, and my debiy 
scores—retains the money he ought to have been made pay a 
According to Magna Charta, our much-vaunted great bulwat 
of liberty, justice is not to be bought and sold. But what dy 
is it but buying justice if you have to pay for a summons} 
obtain money due to you ? 

What is wanted, and that badly, is a proper Poor Man‘ 
Lawyer, a Government official, who will take up your cas 
even if you only claim a few pounds. In present circum: 
stances, people fear to take legal action lest, instead of gettin 
what is due to them, they lose money. ‘* Oh, don't go to lay 
friends advise you ; and even lawyers will oracularly tell you- 
“ The judge may decide in your favour, and he may not.” 

What is the result? Poor people allow themselves t 
defrauded rather than risk, as I said before, throwing goo! 
money after bad. And, knowing this and what a trouble 
honest person has to obtain justice in our courts—hov t! 
latter will hesitate before he tries to—your dishonest per 
will refuse to pay, up to the last, until compelled by the shy 
and expensive process of the law perhaps to do so. 

Mr. Justice McCardie, in the King’s Bench Division, i 
recently protested against the high costs incurred when claimix 
for small sums. He asked counsel in a case involving abut 
£160 totry tocometoascttlement. “ He was,” he said, “thinl 
ing of litigants; the costs in many cases where small s 

I am, «&e, 
Horace J. ANDREWS 

28 Ulverston Road, Upper Walthamstow, London, E.V. 

{Our correspondent brings to light a social evil whieh be 
not been eliminated by the growth of small solicit 
practice in most of our towns. Recent observations by ¢ 


LAW 


were involved scemed never ending.” 


tinguished members of the legal profession lead us to hope th! 
some remedy will be discovered and applied. Nevertheles 
the County Court judges take great pains to heip poor pe 

appearing before them, whether as ereditors or debtors. 
Spectator. | 









EMIGRATION TO CANADA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—It is reasonable to expect the prairie farmer to welet 


an immigrant. I have seen hundreds of acres of wheat lant 


Manitoba with the sheaves cut and lying down lor We 
(until they were picked up to be thrashed) because the farmes 
were unable to obtain men to stook them. It is a comm 
thing in this Province to see one man farming 320 acres sie 
handed. I know of one farmer who owned 480 acres (all un 
cultivation), and he told me that for some years the only hire 
help he had was a boy to harrow in the spring and the a 
threshing gang in the Fall. He did the whole of the = 
himself owing to the difficulty of getting help. It wa™ 
surprising that at the age of about forty or forty-five he™ 
sick and tired of it all. 
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I knew an old Irishman, aged eighty, who owned a farm of 
ea) acres in Manitoba, with horses, cattle, and implements, 
= * could get no help until a young Englishman (from 
or with one season’s experience out there) came along 
in the spring and took the job in hand. But for this English- 
man there would have been no crop that year. The stables 
and cattle-barn had not been cleaned out all the winter (there 
no one to do it), and the manure was piled so high that 
horns of the cattle touched the roof of the barn. This 
sound like an exaggeration, but it is true for I saw it 
myself. It was certainly an exceptional case ; but the 320 
gere farm being worked by one man is not uncommon. And, 
qgain, I say it is reasonable to expect the prairie farmer to 
: E.x-GuNNER. 
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welcome an immigrant.- I am, Sir, &c., 


STONEHENGE 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Gir.—Less than three weeks remains for the completion of the 
Stonehenge Protection Fund, over £9,000 being required before 
the end of this month. There is no need to emphasize the 
importance of the fund, for from the very beginning the appeal 
jas been widely supported, and the great number of large and 
gnall subscribers includes men and women of all classes and all 
shades of opinion. But success has not yet been attained, and 
if the project is to avoid failure at the last, a fresh income of 
donations is a vital necessity. It is, of course, realized that 
times are difficult and that other appeals for money are 
numerous, but the protection of Stonehenge is not a matter 
that can be put aside and neglected, for throughout the country 
we see how rapidly thoughtless and uncontrolled development 
is marring the face of the land. Salisbury Plain is not pro- 
tected, and it is essential to the effect of Stonehenge that the 
acres immediately around should be preserved in their natural 
state. The option on the third of the three plots which are 
required to attain this object is now closing. Donations are 
therefore urgently required, and should be sent to me.—I am, 
Sir, &e., S. H. Ilamer, Secretary. 
The National Trust, 
7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1. 


*LIGHTENING OUR DARKNESS ”—AND 
OUR TAXES 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sin,—In the letter you published from Mr. David Brownlie 
on the above subject in your issue of February 23rd, generous 
reference was made to Nuneaton in regard to the produc- 
tin of cheap gas. On this account I venture to address you. 
The cost to Gas Authorities of producing gas to-day need 
not be more than one penny per therm. Town 
gasis being actually produced to-day round about such figure. 
large consumers throughout the country are paying about 
least per therm (60 
ent.) too much to the disadvantage of trade generally, and 
even to the gas undertaking itself. Gas at twopence per 
therm on a heat basis is equal to coal at £2 per ton, but the 
equivalent gas heat for some purposes will do the work that 


about 


ivepence, or at threepence per 


t takes seven tons of coal to do. 

Coal is the main fuel of the world, and the chief source of all 
eat—in this sense it is raw material 
which is acknowledged to be the best form of coal, must be the 
lea: fuel for all 


therefore town gas, 
much greater service and 
itself. 
heapening of town gas is due to two main causes, the Gas 
Regulation Act of 1920, in which all qualities of gas are recog- 
and the joint production of 
gas and oil in the gasification of coal. It is only necessary for 
a5 to be sold as fuel at fuel prices for the coal industry together 
with all trades (for what trade docs not employ fuel ?) to 
mprove immensely. Even the 
avail for long if the s¢ lling price of the commodity is not right. 
The gas industry gene rally has done yeoman public service, 
but to continue to warrant its Parliamentary monopoly it 
hust adopt only the best methods in production and distribu- 
tion; also it must continue to educate its consumers (even 
the ea heat dly than in the past) and supply them with 
st appliances only ; otherwise its franchise becomes 
morally forfeited at once, and the legal forfeit follows. 


purposes, giving 


costing less for such service than coal This possible 


nized as of equal heating valuc, 


best salesmanship cannot 


YIim 


There is no necessity to meander into the realms of polities 
with industrial questions. So vast, however, is the effect of 
cheapening fuel as herein outlined that by its general adoption 
throughout the country something like £90,000,000 sterling 
per annum would be lifted from the present costs of manufac- 
tures, allowing necessary taxation to fall much less heavily 
on industry. 

Ignorance of, or indifference to, the best methods to employ 
in the production of an important raw material such as gas 
vannot be tolerated to-day by any body of men engaged 
seriously in businesses which have to provide a 25 per cent. 
imperial tax on profits and in addition to meet local taxation. 

It is a question whether it is wise for any government with 
present conditions of trade to tax any raw material such at 
coal or gas. Whether it be wise or not, an effective and not 
unpleasant way for Parliament to expedite the production of 
cheap gas on modern lines in all our cities and towns would be 
to forgo income tax on the profits of such gas undertakings 
as sold gas and offer it for sale to its industrial users in large 
quantities at twopence per therm, say within the next two 
years.—I am, Sir, &c., GeorGE HE Les. 

The Nuneaton Gas Company, Queen's Road, Nuneaton. 


ABERDARE DISTRESS FUND—A 
TO THE “SPECTATOR” 
|To the Editor of the Spectrator.} 


TRIBUTE 


Sir,—I beg your indulgence in allowing me a small space in 
your valuable and far-reaching Spectator to acknowledge the 


great amount of good both in finance (centrally) and the liberal 
supply of literature sent local at 
Cwmaman. 

The recent appeal of our respected Librarian, Mr. James Ray, 
has been magnificently responded to—even far afield as 
North and South America, fer which the Cwmaman Public Hall 
and Library Management Committee are indeed deeply grateful 
to all concerned. 

On February 27th last at our Ordinary Committee, Mr. R.J. 
Ace, M.E., presiding, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the Spectator and the various donors for their valuable gifts 
of books, in order to augment our Library 

As the result of unemployment at the collieries we have 
even had to consider the advisability its doors, 
but, thanks to the untiring efforts of the committee and 
officials, together with the timely aforementioned aid, these 
extreme measures were avoided. With renewed thanks on 
behalf of the Institute and locality.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GwitymM Tuomas, Secretary. 


towards our Library 


as 


of closing 


Public Hall and Institute, 
Crwmaman, Aberdare, South Wales. 


IS NATURE CRUEL? 
|To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Sir,—To my friendly correspondent, Mr. Crick, and to my 
decidedly unfriendly one, Mr. Green, I would make this com- 
Do they really suppose that I could 
possibly cover so vast a subject in a thousand words? If 
they will do me the honour of reading my forthcoming book, 
The Heritage of Man, they will at least not have reason to 
complain that I have dealt with the issue in a few hundred 
words. 
For the Cat-and-Mouse Act I would quote A. 


prehensive answer. 


R. Wallace 
all conclusions derived from the house-fed 
First, the cat 
second, its cerebration is not complex enough to 
the 


actions as 


against Romanes, 


cat and mouse are fallacious.” is not a wild 
animal ; 
enjoy the terror of mouse; thirdly, the feline sense 
the pure not as a 
manifestation of tortured nerves ; while fourthly, the condi- 
tions of life in wild Nature entirely preclude the enjoyment of 
pain as an end in itself. With all respect to Mr. Crick, I can’t 


see what Chinese Communists have to do with the matter, 


regards mouse’s movements, 


and I would go so far as to say that man’s cruelties are a 
heritage neither from Nature nor his own primitive ancestry. 
If one takes a thousand examples of man’s cruelties, one can 
prove in every one of them (the Slave Trade, the Spanish 
Inquisition, certain marriage laws, certain blood sports, to 
give only four) that the cruelty has arisen not instinctively 
but for various extraneous causes—abuse of power, profitable 
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exploitation, or some principle that gives the holder of it the 
complacent certainty that he has the right to persecute. 

I do not feel disposed to consider Mr. Green's remarks except 
very briefly, since they are obviously dictated by an angry hos- 
tility. It is patent that the ichneumon fly is not consciously 
aware of inflicting pain upon the caterpillar, and that the 
caterpillar is not a bundle of neuroses. Also, the ravages of 
parasites (which are degenerates) have been grossly exag- 
gerated. It is only when an organism is weakened that the 
parasite becomes dangerous to it, and enly when it is trans- 
planted to a new environment that its lack of defensive 
adaptation causes mortality. Let Mr. Green attack Darwin 
rather than me, for in declaring that a prolonged death-agony 
was exceedingly rare in Nature, I was but quoting Darwin.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Ii. J. MAssincuam. 

London. 


CANAL TRANSPORT DELUSION 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,— We are invited to believe that canal transport is cheap, 
and we are urged to adopt a great national canalization pro- 
gramme. Our canal advocates are mistaken. Inland water 
transport can only be economical where the country is flat, 
or nearly flat, and where there are big rivers lending them- 
selves naturally to canalization. On the Continent the canals 
have been more than half made by Nature ; much more than 
half the mileage is natural river; in nearly every case the 
vanals are in level country; canal construction has been 
cheap and maintenance is cheap. In our country, save in 
small, selected areas, the very opposite conditions prevail. 
Industrial Britain is hilly and almost destitute of rivers 
suitable for navigation or canalization. The average rise or 
fall on foreign canals is less than 1 feet 6 inches per mile. In 
our case it is 10 feet 6 inches. This one fact destroys nearly 
every assertion made by our canal advecates. For instance, 
between Berlin and Hamburg the country is so flat that there 
are only three locks. Here, between Birmingham and London, 
a shorter distance, we have more than 150 locks, plus several 
tunnels. Britain can no more be converted into a first-class 
canal country than Switzerland can be made a first-class 
ocean shipping country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
K. T. Goon. 
6 Montgomery Mount, Nether Edge, Sheffield. 


ENGLISH UNDEFILED 

[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
Sir,—When I first read the letter under the above heading in 
your issue of March 2nd, I thought that an old friend of mine, 
who (barring one initial) is a namesake of Mr. J. C. Graham, 
was allowing himself to pull our legs. 

Indeed, regarded as a leg-pull, Mr. Graham's letter seems to 
me to be quite admirable. How charming is his phrase! 
“The slight trill that we symbolize by the letter r between 
the vowel a and a following vowel.” Could anything sound 
more attractive 2? Was sin ever more coyly cloaked, since 
Queen Dido cloaked hers in the pretext of an honourable 
name? “The slight trill’ —we think of nightingales and 
happy, girlish voices. Let us take an example: “ Ada(r) 
and her mama(r) are sitting on the sofa(r) in the parlour.” 
Ilow sweetly do the slight trills lend grace to the simple words ! 

But I faney that Mr. Graham wishes to be taken seriously, 
and I would ask him seriously whether on reflection he really 
thinks that * educated ” people, who shy at saying “ India(r) 
and China ” are in any danger of saying “ Indi-and China ” ? 
It is true, of course, that such a form as * Indi-and China ” is 
sometimes heard, but it is an example of slip-shod clipping 
quite unconnected with the presence or absence of an 
* euphonic * letter, and much more nearly akin to such cock- 
neyisms as “ tempry ” and * Febuary.” 

Again, does Mr. Graham on reflection seriously maintain 
his theory of R-phobia ? Does he really suspect that because 
so many of us object to an 7 in the wrong place we must 
therefore also object to it in its right places ? This is surely 
an unworthy suspicion. One might as well suspect that a 
man who objects to a joke in the wrong place will object to 
it equally in its right place. 

No one will deny the ultimate force of usus loquendi, and, 
once it has been fairly established, only pedants will endeavour 


——. 
to withstand it; but that is nw <ezson for capitul 
hand to every vulgarism that comes lurching 
Iam, Sir, &e., 
Bristol. 


ating Out 

aCTOSsS Our pat} 

GEORGE A, Fay 
LK, 


[To the Editor of the Svecrsvor.] 
Sir,—-Using “ idear of * instead of “idea of” may be comp 
but more common is the abuse of such words ag « a. 
és a tgs sae é : lat 
when,” “ which,” wheel,” and others. Dictionaries 
vain lay down the law that the * h” should be heard jn 
Sue, 


words. If heard at all it will probably come from the li 
ii : . 6 
Scotsmen, as they do give full value to the *).” In th 


way the difference of nationality can, as a rule, be detect 
bs ? Te 

Long ago I had to be present at King’s College when 4 
prizes were given away. A Mr. Wheeler, was a winner of j 
Elocution prize ; but he was called out as Mr. Weele | 
save the mark, the Professor of Elocution himself & i 
xe » ‘ a 
Sir, &ce., 4, § 


A NON-ITALIAN POPE 

[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 
Sm,— A suggestive thought in connexion with the new Vatica 
State which I have not seen mentioned in the Public Press 
that the grant of a modicum of territory to the Papacy jy 
some day render possible the election of a non-Italian Pope 

So long as the Pope lived on Italian soil the delicate relatiy, 
between the Vatican and the Italian Government, yo ; 
mention other obstacles, have prevented the election of yy 
other than an Italian to the Papal chair. Now that ty 
Vatican city is recognized by the Italian Government x; 
sovereign State, one hindrance at least to the election of a yy. 
Italian as Pope is removed. The claim of the Roman Cathojj 
Church to be a great international body, though a true chip 
has been a little stultified by the fact that since Adrian J), 
(1522-1523) every single Pope has been an Italian. It has bee 
an international body with a national head, for not only ¢} 
Pope, but, I believe, a majority of the Cardinals, has {ir 
centuries been Italian. 

Since the Pope appoints the Cardinals and the Cardinals ee! 
the Pope, the Vatican, in point of fact, is enclosed within: 
vicious circle: this, however, is a difliculty interior to ity 
The external hindrance has now been removed by the rec 
nition of the sovereign status of the Papacy. Will this step! 
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followed by a greater one, the election of a non-Italian to ti 

Papal throne? The accession of an enlightened American 

German bishop might bring new vision into a place where iti 

sorely needed.—I am, Sir, &c., EK. H. Dunk1ey, 
35 Broad Street, Ludlow. 


POINTS FROM 
CELSIUS. 
Your contributor, Mr. Brown, in his delightful article 
Frozen Holland,” states, * I suspect these foreign temper 
tures. They are not based on honest Centigrade or Fahrenhe! 
like ours; but on something called Celsius.’ When tl 
scientist Celsius developed his thermometer he marked t! 
scale into one hundred parts, between the freezing point 
water at zero, and the boiling point of water at one hundr 
and the Celsius seale has gradually become to be knownast 
Centigrade scale, and the only three scales known are Fabir 
heit, Réaumur, and Centigrade, or Celsius, the two latt 
meaning one and the same thing. Krnesr RK. CANNING, | 

137 Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. 


LETTERS 


DicgGing Our Foxes. 





I believe a year or so ago your paper endeavoured to procl® @d \O7 


the opinion of masters of foxhounds on the question of digg 
out foxes. Although several masters gave their views 
subject, a big majority remained silent. I venture to th 
that, from a humane point of view, the public would 
interested to know whether most hunts do practise digging 
foxes or not. Perhaps it would be possible to reopen ! 
question in your widely read and much appreciated pape 


L. F. C. 


Tut Works or Donne. é 

I do not pretend to literary knowledge, but on reading“ 
passage referred to from Donne, it has always occurred ! 
me that he was not only punning on his own name but ab 
on that of his wife, Anne More. She appears to have ha 
an exceptional influence over him, vide his strange vision 
France.—Dororuea RUGGLES Brise, 58, Bickenhall Mansi” 
W.1. 
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————_ ae 
THE PAYMENT OF CADDIES 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
The question of the payment of caddies bristles with 


Sis. a : . 
ficulties Any golfer except the super egotist must realize 
the pe, ekees ; ban , ‘ ; 

: ‘andship of their position in winter, and by their very 
* js small probability of their saving from the 


here 
yature there $3 ' 
i times in summer. fhey would not become caddies, 
LL s 
general rule, if mentally or physically capable of other 
$a genere ; : 


P This applies only to the large majority, and not to 


work. ' 
the few young men who hope eventually to become pro- 


fessionals. : 

Various methods have been tried to solve the bad weather 
Gificulty, but have always proved useless on account of the 
type of caddie nature. In this club we have offered them 
york on the course, but naturally they cannot start in the 
poring or afternoon, until the chance of carrying has been 
ved nil. By that time more than half the morning or 
Ras has gone—or the weather made out-of-door work 
jnpossible. But caddies would not be caddies if ready 
gud able for other work. 

If there were any question of paying a regular weekly 
ye. then unemployment insurance would have to be paid, 
shich the majority of poor clubs could not afford, and the 
goor would also be opened for the dole. It would then pay 
qaddies better to be unable to work. The only real solution 
i for the majority of golfers to cut down the ridiculous 
Qunber of clubs that are now thought essential, and carry 
Meir own bags. Let the few luxury clubs keep a regular 
gall of caddies who are paid a weekly wage, whether employed 
@not, Let the ordinary club try and support a very small 
pimber of ex-soldicrs, &c,. who have pensions, and who 
Gould be recognized as earmarked for the elderly and infirm 
And let the ordinary golfer carry his own clubs.—I am, Sir, 
Cs S. T. Ricketts. 
Shanklin and Sandown Golf Club, Sandown, IW. 


Golfers indulge in tho game presumably for exercise as the 
ici of the reasons. Carrying one’s own clubs is a part of that 
@ercise and will do no harm even to those who habitually afford 
tl tuxury of a caddie. As a class, caddies In their own 
Bierests—should not be encouraged.—J. G. L. Swans, Hon. Scc., 
Deiniol Golf Club, Bangor, N. Wales. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 


During the past week the following donations have reached us, 
hich are gratefully acknowledged below. Our aim has now been 
hieved, in that we have provided for the immediate needs of 
Mlerdave. The total amount received is £12,113 7s. 5d. The 


Band is now closed. 





B, J.,” £25, A Canadian £20 8s, 2d. Bradfield College 
LA {Smith, £10. G. F. Williams. £8. Mrs. H. B. Cochra 
X Bar 1, £5 Roval Engineer s N. B. Guthrie, £5 
S.A lian R KE. C. Wakefield, £3 3s. M. A 
4! er, £2; F. R. Sell, £2 IX. Is mid M. Ix {1 5 
B S. Bourr £1 M. Buekell, £1 1 Mrs. T. BK. MeFagan, 
Ff] \nonymous, £1 Miss M. I. Johnston, £1; Major H. I. EB, 
ch tl Karshisl 1 , 


We publish below the eleventh list of subscribers who have re- 
ended to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or more 
th ~ » ° ‘ . < ° ° 
@ fhe 1.500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain period, 

A 


Ano £25, L. A. Mavo. £10s M Bernard Price. {5. Mrs, 
F Dadgeon, £3, Rev. Ver \. Stewart. £2. Mr. and Mrs. (. Derenish, 
“ Mannargudi.”’ £1 10 Major R. Nocl White, £1; Mrs. Maxwell 
pnd, £1 L.A. B fl; Miss Edith Du Buisson, £1; The Misses 
| F. M. Campi 1. Windlesham House, 15s.; Mrs. Aileen 
“} H - Ap to K. A. B 5s. ; A Business Girl,” 5s; 
Readers still xwishi ig to send Clothing and other Gifts in kind 


— are requested to forward them direct to the Hon. 
MT elar } 3 * ry I 

pie Aherdure Service Committee, Town Hall, Aberdare, 
OB! NOT to the Sp) 


rATOR office. 


Poetry 


S Nymph Goes Botanizing 
To Cice.y, AGED 15. 


lo-morrow,” said my Nymph, “ I'll go 
And botanize with you :” 


Hi 


— 


? ; and so, 
To-morrow, in the curious way 

That morrows have, became to-day : 
And we have roamed about for hours, 
Poking our noses into flowers. 


Weotaa 


Skirting the cedar of Lebanon, 

The pond with lily-pads afloat, 

The owl-inhabited barn, and on 

By nut-grove and by pigeon-cote, 

We rifled meadow, lane and hedge, 
Down to the reed-grown water-edge. 

So deep the marsh, we sought the stile, 
Stood on a low stone bridge awhile ; 

A snipe shot up, away it went, 

And left a trail of wonderment. 

We heard its loud, then distant drumming ; 
The bird had gone ; the spring is coming. 
But spring, as yet, just peeping out, 
Not many flowers have got about. 

Still, every time I saw you lean 

Over a leaf with quickened sight, 

Some blossom hitherto unseen 

Stood up as ina ray of light : 

Not buttercup, not aconite, 

Not primrose and not celandine ; 

You, you, it was, that made them shine. 


April's the time of coming things, 

Of hopes and faithful promisings ; 

So, while the dogrose only flings 

A stem where even the leaves are shy, 

It will have roses by and by. 

sramble is worse, for he’s no better 

Than thriftless tramp or hopeless debtor, 
For look, how shabbily he goes 

In weathered leaves, old worn-out clothes. 
You smiled upon my hedgerow tramp, 
Then pointed to a silver lamp, 
Stitchwort, or Star of Bethlehem, 
Brightening the dead leaves, dull and damp: 
Yet it was you that brightened them 
More than the Star of Bethlehem. 

Now in the stream the reeds are growing, 
Sworded rushes their blades are showing ; 
With tiny flowers the water-cress 

Seatters a wide faint stariness. 

Half-hid in grass, yet twinkling through, 
Ground-ivy winks its eves of blue. 

Here's shepherd’s-purse on a farmyard wall, 
Gold-moss and stone-crop, meck and small. 
Then, at their feet, that woolly weed, 
Groundsel with puff of fluffy seed. 
Well-named, and sounding rather silly, 
Here's the persistent sticky-billy. 

Still, it is you, and only you, 

Not windflower and not columbine, 

That tells me spring begins to shine. 

Old moody o#k looks winter-grim, 

Spite of brown leaf-buds on the limb, 

Yet by his moss-embedded root 

Wild strawberry blossoms promise fruit, 
And wild geranium tall and slim 

Bears a delicate maiden grace. 

How prettily the cuckoo-flower 

Wooed diamonds from a wealthy shower !— 
Pitching their tents in a woodland space, 
These lords-and-ladies well may be 

An exiled aristocracy 

Inquire their names, and we shall find 
Orlando and his Rosalind. 


Nymph, you would turn a cottage garden 
Into the fairy glades of Arden ! 

When I am darkness through and through, 
Magic casement !—I come to you, 

And the world opens fresh and new. 


Mind is a kingdom ; take the throne, 
And lead your flowery subjects on. 
Ileart is a temple, you the priest, 
And flowers are guests at our love-feast. 
Do some evade us ?-— Out, again, 
Biy Nymph !--by highway, hedge, and lane, 
These loitering wedding guests to find 
For our great feast of heart and mind. 
W. Force Sreap. 
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Some Books 


A Monocraru upon an artist has never been better produced 
than Mr. Joseph Thorp’s Eric Gill (Jonathan Cape, 25s.), 
with a critical essay by Charles Marriott.  Title-page, 
type and plates are virtually perfect, and the photographer 
has done his work with a touch of genius. Mr. Thorp gives 
us a modest and simple account of the artist and his aims, 
quoting largely from the artist's writings. But we cannot 
quite share Mr. Thorp’s approval of Gill's thinking and 
writing. For the most part we should be happier without it, 
because it seems to obscure so much that is important in 
Gill's work of which he is the last person to be aware. Essen- 
tially Gill carves-as an English.aan will always carve, as 
Englishmen have carved since the time of King Alfred. 
Does Mr. Gill know this? Essentially Gill is a pagan in his 
sensuous and sensitive knowledge and love of the exquisitely 
subtle variations of the human form in outline. But Gill 


tries to pretend that he is inspired solely by the principles of 


Christianity. Sometimes the cloven hoof is visible, we are 
glad to say! “ At the altar,” says Gill, “* and in the confes- 
sional the priest is impregnable, but as critic of the works of 
men he is often beneath contempt.” In unchristian manner 
we applaud. Let us be frank and treat the man as an artist 
who earves because he must.and carves at times magnificently. 
His exquisite drawings, of which that on plate 36 is the most 
beautiful, place him in the very front rank of artists ~ hose 
sole concern is beauty. We can only regret that Mr. Thorp 
included as plate 1 the atrocious crucifix in the Tate Gallery 
which is the worst thing Gill ever did and which he detests 
Mr. Thorp is frankly uncritical; he leaves that 
to Mr. Marriott. But what Mr. Marriott says seems so trivial 
as not to be worth printing: it is just the sort of pleasant 
stuff that a chairman might utter at an agreeable meeting, 
tactful but not helpful, cautious but not instructive. We 
prefer Mr. Thorp, and congratulate him upon this book. 


himself. 


ox x ne * 

Christopher Morley in Off the Deep End (Heinemann, 7s. Gd.) 
exhibits a contagious enthusiasm coneerning the pieturesque 
diversities of life and letters. Whether he journey bodily 
on trains or yachts, or drift spiritually in a far-flung reverie, 
he offers the intimate confidences of a divining mind. With 
him you smell the chilly seas that wash round Nova Scotia, 
see the sunlight slant through Wyehwood, drink red wine 
upon its own enchanted soil, and enjoy a candid impression 
Some wild amusement is wrung from the pages 
and 


of Geneva. 
of M. Chaix, cempiler of French railway timetables ; 
iwo most engrossing conles are very skilfully distilled from 
Batailles Causes Criminelles et) Mondaines, Certain little 
plays distribute a radiant mischief about the volume. casting 
a few subtle darts like those that fly in Thunder on ihe Left. 
As a critic, Mr. Morley in his more casual references oecasion- 
ally exceeds in generosity : but his considered estimates of 
authors like C. EK. Montague are examples of penetrating 
appreciation. A) particularly just and delightful page is 
devoted to the exquisite art of the late Elinor Wylie. This 
is a friendly, charming book, offering choice of many refreshing 
themes, especially to a jaded mood. 
* x * tk 

Most books on India are written cither by 
officials. by native politicians, or by tourists who judge hastily 
of what they do not understand. Jndia on Trial, by J. ¥E. 
Wocolacott (Maemillan, 10s.), is exceptional in that it is the 
work of an experienced Anglo-Indian journalist, who has 
latterly as editor of that great 
journal the Pioneer of Allahabad- and who is independent of 
the bureaucracy and the politicians alike. Mr. Woolacott 
knows the questions that the average English reader would 
put to him about India, and answers them in this very lucid 
He begins by destroying once again 
prosperous India reduced to 
falsehood of which even Mr. 
We found India in poverty 
and relatively pro- 
and = extravagance, 


Government 


spent twenty years in India 


and instructive book. 
the fantastic falsehood of a 
poverty by British rule-a 
Gandhi makes frequent use. 
and chaos and have made her peaceful 
sperous: the peasant’s conservatism 
Hictated by custom, remain obstacles to his advancement. 
Mr. Woolacott deals very plainly with the Swarajists, whom he 
aceuses of reckless mendacity. Religious fanaticism, leading 


to incessant conflicts between Hindu and Moslem. he regards 








—. 





of the Week 


He takes a serious Viey 





2s India’s gravest problem. 

Bolshevik menace to peace in India. The ma 

our connexion with India is essential. he 
progress and her prosperity. 

* * * 1 

While the world is following the practice of the Oxtop) ' 

Cambridge crews for this year’s boat race, the volun, 





tena, 
believes, 4 


gated by the Centenary Commemoration Committee ; 
from Messrs. Cassell, under the title of The University ’ 
Race (15s.). It is called the * Official Centenary Hig re 
it is edited by Judge Charles Gurdon, President of the (Vy 1 
in 1877, the year of the dead heat, and compiled py y 
Drinkwater who rowed for Oxford in 1902 and 1903 
Mr. Sanders, the Cambridge stroke in 1923. The j 
well got up and printed (not, we observe, by either 
University Presses). The illustrations are few py 
chosen to illustrate the races of 1829 and 1928 and theq 
ment of racing craft, and include a chart of the present ¢ 
which we attribute to one of the compilers. The bulk 
hook is devoted to the 81 races since the first chatley 
century ago, to the crews and their training and to thy , | 
themselves. The  post-Felhe controversies on sty} | 


judicially recalled. In appendices we ere given lists of yy, 
who have rowed, summaries of the results. and other statiy 
* Plues,” and even the pa 
grandfathers and grandsons who have both rowed! 
sports have excited wider interest and yet none has beep | 
purer than University rowing; and the 
befits the subject. The love of sport, of excellence ina se 
of skill and endurance and that self-obliterating spirit | 
makes a crew, are evident throughout, and the whole ¢ 


the schools and colleges of 


tone of this } 


us modestly presented as though the boat race was a) 
domestic affair of the Universities. 
nk ik a 

When Shackleton in 1914 determined to make an «tt 
(vallant, though in the end unsuccessful) to cross the Anta 
Continent, he took with him as one of thi 
expedition Petty-Oflicer Ernest Mills Jovee. 
for Joyce had already twice proved his worth as a P 
adventurer, and to him accordingly was assigned the vital 
of laving a chain of depots from the Ross Sea, which y 
meet Shackleton coming from the other side. The South 
Trail (Duckworth, 10s. 6d.), which Petty-Officer Joy 
compiled from his logs, tells the story of how the food- 
were established during the years 1915-17. No literary 
The nature of the tale is its own sufficient w 


members of | 
\ Ww ise select 


are here. 
ment and justification, and it adds one more great page t 
hook of golden deeds which the stubborn erit of our P 
explorers has written on the dreary ice-deserts of the Ant 
~ Strung out on the Barrier” (as Dr. Mill. who writes 
jntroduction to the book, remarks) * the chain of depots s 
stretches for three hundred miles te Mount Hope, hol 
their imperishable food rations perhaps to save the live 
future explorers, perhaps only as a memorial unseen by 
to the faithfulness of the men who did not fail.” 
* % * x 
In The Hidden Orchis, by Gertrude Bone (Medici So 
3s. 6d.), we have an cestatic small fantasy of flowers 
Mrs. Bone brings the countryside 
Her pros 


of the origins of art. 
us in the minute details of colour and form. 
It is not easy to read, for cach sent 
Some readers, per! 





exquisite and rarefied. 
is full of richness and careful melody. 
will find her style cloying, but everyone will delight in 
decorations of Mr. Stephen Bone. Ilere the flowers of \ 
Mrs. Bone writes are drawn with firmness and clarity, 
* * * x 
(* More Books of the Week” and * Genera! Knovwledge | 


velition ~*~ will be found on pages 434 and 437.) 
i Pas 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most interes! 
postcard answering the question, * What is the first thing 
remember?” Hlegible entries will be disqualified. ™ 
Kditor reserves the right to publish any entry submit! 
The competition will close on Friday, March 22nd, 
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From Cabot 


The Rise and Fall of New France. By George M. Wrong. 


> Is. 42s.) 


(Macmillan ~ VO 
Tur early history of Canada under its French founders is a 
fascinating subject, as all who have read Francis Parkman's 
yohimes well know. It Joses nothing of its charm while 
gaining in completeness and accuracy in the substantial 
work which the ablest of modern Canadian scholars, Dr. 
Wrong, has based on the researches of a lifetime. Dr. Wrong 
takes a generous view of the limits of his theme, fow he begins 
with the discovery of America by Eric the Red and by 
Columbus and Joln Cabot, and he gives a chapter to Drake’s 
yovage round tlie world and Janding in “ New Albion” 
perhaps in British Columbia or Alaska. But French Canada 
owed its origin to Jaeques Cartier of St. Malo who discovered 





the St. Lawrence in 1535, and ascended the river as far as the 
site of Montreal and wintered at what is now Quebec. Roberval 
in 1541 was named Viceroy of New France, but the attempt 
to colonize Canada was premature and failed. 

Sixty vears later Ifenri IV.. everywhere the opponent of 
Spain, encourase d new plans for settlement in the New World, 
first in Acadia (Nova Seotia) and then on the St. Lawrenee. 
The founding of Quebec in 1608 by Samuel Champlain was 
decisive. Four years later New France again reecived a 
Viceroy and slowly grew up. In 1648 Montreal was founded 
by a pious company of nursing sisters and priests. French 
missionaries devoted themselves to the task of converting the 
Dr. Wrong’s 


account of the sufferings endured by the settlers at the hands 


Indians and gave their lives freely in the serviee. 


of the Troquois is painful reading. It was unfortunate, as he 
says, that the French encountered the Turons first and took 
their part against their hereditary cnemies. But the Trequois 
were not the ~ nobl dear to romantic hearts, 
but a peculiarly crucl and treacherous people. When Colbert 
came into power and sent a French regiment to pacify the 
Mohawk section of the Troquois 


savages 


St. Lawrence valley. the 
were casily subdued. Frontenac 
westward to Lake Ontario in 1673, and Jai Salle made his 
famous journcy southward from the Great Lakes down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, where he proclaimed the 
Meanwhile, our North 
northward 


extended = the colony 


annexation of Louisiana in 1682. 
American colonies had been growing steadily, 
Troquois, as cnemies of France, were 
the friends of the Knelish. War between France and England 
in Europ led to hostilities in America. and both sides. but 


How 


The Sexual Life of Savages in North-Western Melanesia. 
By Professor Bronislaw Malinowski. Ph.D... D.S« Preface by 
Havelocl ellis. Ubhustrated du 


and westward. The 


(Routledge. 42 


Reapers familiar with Professor Malinowski's previous 
works will expect to find in this volume deep erudition com- 
bined with that literary charm which makes him the most 
readable of living anthropologists. They will not be dis- 
appointed. lis is the grace of diction, the felicity of phrase, 
which allow the layman to follow the points of an analysis 
which in any other hands would be blanketed by the obscurities 
of scientific terminology. A light touch illumines the most 
Vivid metaphors, picturesque descrip- 
We can see 


intricate argument. 
tions make of the Trobrianders a living reality. 
them as they are and almost feel ourselves partaking in their 


island life. tn a word. in our author's favourite word, thev 
function: they are not automata. 
\fter a preliminary account of the material setting of his 


Slanders and an extremely Jucid statement of the anthro- 
pological hackground for the benefit of readers unfamiliar with 
is earlier works whieh eover the same field. Professor 
Malinowski settles comfortably into his stride. Ile describes 
for us the whole life evele of the Trobianders, from childhood, 
through puberty, to marriage and procreation. till the wheel 
tomes round full cirele. The later chapters are devoted to 
Special aspects of Trobriand culture which emerge from the 
life history of the individual and the family. The whole is 
Very thoroughly documented, and while the material will be 
of especial value both to the psychologist and the anthro- 


to Montcalm 


especially the French, used Indian allies in border raids 
attended with horrible atrocities. 

In his second volume Dr. Wrong gives an admirable descrip- 
tion of New France between the Peace of Utrecht (1713) and 
the wars that began in 1710 and lasted, with a brief interval, 
to the fall of Montreal in 1760. Canada, he says, was then in 
a bad way. The fur trade had declined and fallen into the 
hands of the English. The population was poor and stagnaut 
under a feudal and clerical régime. France showed little 
interest in her colony. The administration was controlled by 
a corrupt clique of officials who made fortunes by embezzling 
State moneys. Acadia was lost at Utrecht. Louisbourg, the 
fortress built on Cape Breton to defend the St. Lawrence, was 
captured by New England levies in 1745 but restored in 
exchange for Madras three years later. The Seven Years’ 
War was to settle the long quarrel. Dr. Wrong emphasizes, 
as few English writers have done, the disasters with which 
the Canadian campaign began for us. Braddock’s defeat 
before Fort Duquesne in 1755 was followed by three victories 
for Montealm on the Canadian frontier in three successive 
summers. When Wolfe was sent in 1759 to attack Quebec, 
the British position scemed desperate. It is true that 
Montcalm was hampered by the jealous Governor, Vaudreuil, 
and his rascally staff. and that his forces were ill-disciplined 
and much outnumbered by the invaders. But Wolfe's 
colleague, Amherst. was slow and timid in his advance on 
Montreal, and Wolfe spent the whole summer in face of 
Quebee without Montealm’s 
stubborn defence. Had he not tried his brilliant surprise 
attack on the Heights of Abraham, he might have been forced 
to retire with the fleet before the river froze, and Canada 
might vet have been saved to France by some turn of fortune’s 
wheel in Europe. Wolfe's daring plan might have failed at 
the outset if most of the Canadian guards at the top of the 
cliff path had not gone home to gather in the harvest. Again, 
his little force on the Heights might have been hammered to 
pieces if the commandant of Quebec had not refused to lend 
Montcalm more than three out of his twenty-five ficld guns. 
But Wolfe was born to take risks, and there lies the seeret of 
his victory which made New France a British colony. Dr. 
Wrong promises another volume on the succeeding period of 
British rule whieh, by respecting the religion and customs 
of the people, made them loyal British citizens without 


ceasing to be French Canadians. That story is well worth telling, 


making 


any impression on 


Others Live 


pologist, it will prove no Jess interesting to the general reader 
unacquainted with anthropological literature. We may remark 
in passing that frankness of exposition is allied with a sedulous 
avoidance of lubricity. 

While sex 
this does not mean that Trobriand socicty is orgiastic. 


is a paramount fact in Trobriand society 
Theirs 
is not the decadent ticence of Strato : 

( pecv ynpaurKer TO KAAUE raat 


evel t mos 20 Mevet OLOOVAL, 


There 
there are negative as well as positive institutions, renunciations 
as well as privileges. Nakedness, for instance, is not shameful 
when it is necessary, and only becomes so when due to careless- 
Sex. moreover, is not an isolated element 
in Trobriand society. It is part of the whole texture of life, 
and their attitude towards sex cannot be comprehended 
We cannot under- 


are very peremptory rules of decency and decorum 


ness or lewdness. 


except in relation to the general culture. 
stand the sexual institutions of the Trobrianders, unless we 
also understand their social institutions, and study the whole 
complex of economic, legal, and religious interactions. That 
their moral code may differ from ours does not prove tie 
Trobrianders to be immoral: culture and morality imust be 


judged as one ; 

Many things which we regard as natural, proper and moral 
are anathema to the Trobriander. \nd the onus probandi would 
rest on anvone who maintains that the Trobriander’s morality is 
wrong and ours is vight, that his limitations and barriers are 


inadequace and artificial while ours are sufficient and real,” 
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Sexual experience starts young, but its nature and implica- 
tions change with the growth of the individual. From being 
little more than a game, in which imitation and experiment 
are uppermost, it becomes a more serious business with the 
approach of puberty, till after a period of courtship love 
making crystallizes into marriage and finally parenthood. 
But there is no justification for assuming, as certain theorists 
have, that promiscuity and communal bachelor-houses 
imply group-concubinage. There is no evidence whatever 
for this and, as Professor Malinowski points out, every indica 
tion makes such a_ hypothesis untenable. We might 
incidentally imagine that with so much pre-marital freedom the 
Trobriander would not be inclined to marry ; but marriage 
is clearly his chief ambition, and not the least of the incentives 
is the economic advantage of his new status. 

With the approach of adolescence jealousy would appear 
to make its first appearance, and to increase in intensity till 
it becomes almost an obsession in married life. This accords 
with the conception of childish love being casual and experi- 
mental, but it is doubtful whether, psychologically speaking, 
jealousy can have so abrupt a beginning as is here suggested. 
Experience in other countries and in a vast diversity of 
cultures proves children to be capable of as ardent jealousy 
as their elders, and the possessive sentiment has no real 
relation with legal possession. 

Before puberty there is little sex control. Casual lovers 
may be seen in public, arm-in-arm; they may be perfectly 
obvious lovers. But with puberty there comes a tightening-up 
of the rules governing courtship ; greater discretion is required, 
and affianced lovers may not eat together. After marriage 
we find that, while conjugal affection is genuine enough, 
reticence and discretion are still more emphatically enjoined. 
There may be no allusions to sex, and a man and woman are 
debarred from any public demonstrations of affection. One 
might assume that the possibility of conception might have 
something to do with the stricter rules of intercourse at and 
after adolescence ; but as a matter of fact the rules hardly 
affect the sexual side at all. They deal more with the formal 
aspects of love-making. Moreover, the Trobriander would not 
be affected by such a consideration, as we are told that he is 
completely ignorant of physiological paternity. The father 
has clearly defined social functions, but he plays no actual 
part in the procreation of a child. A woman, so soon as 
she is in a state of receptivity, can conceive without the 
intervention of any male. 

This accounts for the fact that there are no contraceptive 
methods known to the native, but it does not account for 
the fact that illegitimacy is both rare and strongly disapproved. 
There is as yet no satisfactory explanation for the apparent 
sterility of girls before marriage and their prolifie fecundity 
after. 

As a matter of fact several other questions are Ieft 
unanswered, and though Professor Malinowski marshals 
a great deal of evidence in support of the no-paternity theory, 
we must confess to being not entirely convinced on_ this 
point. Why, for instance, if there is ho bodily tie between 
father and son, should any intimacy between a son and his 
mother’s co-wife cause a scandal? If there is no physiological 
need for a male, why is sexual continence required of a mother 
during the period of lactation in order to prevent too early 
u re-conception? We must expect to find inconsistencies 
in primitive theory, but, making every allowance, we are 
not satisfied that either here or in Central Australia is the 
evidence for no-paternity conclusive. 

The aestheties and magic of love-making are fully discussed 
and vyu'v deeumenpted fome of the magic formulas are 
Very yemarkable, and one at least deserves quotation for the 
beauty of its sentiment and expression :— 

*“ Beautiful will my face remain, 
Mlashing wi!l my face remain, 
Buoyant will my face remain! 
No more it is my face, 
My face is as the full moon, 
No more it is my face, 
My face is as the round moon. 
1 pierce through, 
As the creamy shoot of the areca leaf, 
I come out, 
As a bud of the white lily.” 


J. H. Driserc, 





re 


a, 


The Lighter Side of Diplomatic 
Life 


On the Edge of Diplomacy. Rambles and Reflections, 1992 

1928. By J. D. Gregory, C.B., C.M.G. (Hut hinson, Qs j 
Gone are the days when diplomacy was considered outside 
certain ranks of society as an occult art, when the civil servants 
of the Foreign Office were looked upon as luminaries of another 
firmament—and did their best to live up to this reputation, 
As if to clinch the matter, Mr. Gregory, who was until recently 
Assistant Under-Secretary, comes out with a popular and 
highly entertaining account of the experiences of twenty-five 
years. 

The present volume is in a double sense valedic tory: not 
simply because it covers the period of transition ushered in by 
the War, but also because Mr. Gregory, though welcoming 
the transformation, especially the new and constant contact 
with the Press, has himself evidently drunk deep of the 
spring of Foreign Office tradition. 

When we are told that this book was “ written without 
notes and at random on a foreign travel, between intervals 
of washing a car and exploring picture galleries,” we know 
what standards to apply. By those standards it is unquestion- 
ably a success. And lest our elders be shocked or alarmed 
at such frivolity, we hasten to assure them that Mr. Gregory 
is the soul of discretion, that “no windows are broken,” 
on the contrary, some welcome light is shed on personalities 
like Sir Eyre Crowe and Lord Curzon, on the whole mental 
atmosphere of the Foreign Office, and last but by no means 
least on Anglo-Russian relations. What a rare pleasure it is, 
too, in these days of accelerated change to find someone 
exclaiming with evident conviction: “ Tradition is the 
most effective, the most exhilarating thing on earth! 

Of one feature in the daily life he justly complains, namely, 
the lack of personal interest displayed by the august political 
personages who succeed one another as Foreign Secretaries, 
Oné might excuse them on the plea of overwork, were it not 
that the guif between the Chief and his subordinates is sympto- 
matic of a graver evil :— 

“Not only does the influenco of the Department in matters 
of first-rate importance seem to be declining, but its personal 
relationship to any Parliamentary potentate ; tending te 
degenerate from submission into subservience. In the end it will 
depress the diplomatic currency.” 


And if the well-meaning but dangerous Labour reformers 
get busy with their scheme for installing a political personage 
at headquarters as the virtual Permanent Under-Secretary, 
says Mr. Gregory, God help the service ! 

Mr. Gregory cannot often have been depressed himself. 
He seems to have extracted humour from all occasions, from 
feckless pre-War Vienna with its interminable procession of 
nobility, with its continuous dancing and its marriage market, 
* Everywhere reigned incalculable, incompetent and thought- 
less good will and good manners, but no soul”; from pie- 
turesque Rumania, “ where romance has a_ tendency to 
degenerate into opéra bouffe, good bricks into stucco and 
marriage and divorce into a game of blind man’s buff” ; from 
unfruitful propaganda missions into the Balkans and to the 
Holy See during the War, and, above all, from his post-Wat 
experiences in the Northern Department of the Foreign 
Office. 

The development of interviews between the diplomatic 
staff of the Foreign Office and the outside world is, as he says, 
2 great step in advance. But it also has its drawbacks or at 
least its unrehearsed humours. Mr. 
visit in 1919 from the Prime Minister of Iceland ; 
interpreter who at once gave greetings in an entirely correct 


Gregory tells us of a 
with him an 


speech in English :— 

‘from which I naturally inferred that he had a complete mastery 
of our tongue ; and in consequence | motioned them both to chairs. 
But there then ensued a total silence which various enquiries from 
myself entirely failed to break: the introductory sentence of 
greetings had been the limit of their knowledgo of our Janguage 
and had been carefully prepared beforehand. I noticed, however, 
that they both looked anxiously and lovingly at my coal-scuttle 
and continued to look at my coal-scuttle. It was only at last 
after excursions into bits of many strange languages that I hit 
on the solution. They had come to try and buy coal for theit 
country, and the real authority whom they were attempting to 
interview was the Coal Controller.” 


A similar difliculty resulted from the visit of a deputation 
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re 


Aaland Islanders who eame to London to argue their case 
» Aala 2 é 

of : th or so befor the settlement of the dispute at Geneva. 
a mon : > A . . . 
ar asion the spokesman, brushing aside his Swedish 


On this occ E : : 
-terpreter plunged into a long, loud and impassioned harangue 
interp ? - 


hich lasted the best part of an hour. When the Swede was 
wie = s P = ss 
pout to translate into a language equally unintelligible to 
abot . . 

Mr. Gregory : 

Il of a sudden there was a loud detonation through tho room. 
F ( u : : 

. 1 the Swedish interpreter was sitting had collapsed, 


el 
The chair on whicel : 
ae e and unnecessary gentleman had crashed on 


and that unfortun t 
to the hard floor. 
As he was genuinely damaged, the interview came to an 
abrupt end. 
The second 
cense but no ~ revelations,” , 
yinovielf letter, which Mr. Gregory treats as a huge joke, 
whether authentic or false. And it is worth reading for its 
variations on the theme of ing 
that neutrality vis @ vis the new Russia was the only reason- 


half of the book contains some good sound 


not even with regard to the 


Bolshevism alone. shows 
able course our diplomacy could pursue, even if until the 
liquidation of the War when we were still ranged by force 
of circumstances against the Germans, and their potential 
illies, the Bolsheviks, it could hardly benevolent 
neutrality. Not only that, non-interference 
sarily be based on expediency rather than on_ principle, 
owing to the peculiar nature of Soviet Russia. He admits that 
Rolshevism defies definition, though Bukharin tells us that its 
object is to destroy once and for all the * soul-encumbered ” 
individual man of our ancient civilization and to substitute in 


be a 


must neces- 


his place an entirely new kind of being which is defined as 
“a coagulated mass as it were, of compressed and tightly 
interwoven social influences; but at any rate it is something 
indigenous to Russia, and ‘the gulf between extreme Socialism 


and Bolshevism is fundamental.” 


“Not only does Bolshevism as revealed in practice become 
a complete perversion of the basic idea of Socialism, but, in its 
virtually mystic garb, it has gone right away beyond collectivism 
into @ sphere totally outside it. It has simply become a jumble 
of all the oldest religious heresies and the latest material develop- 
ments of history, and in trying to outdo American monumental 
buildings by constructing them like gigantic thermos flasks, even 
in hoping some day to rearrange nature by altering the position 
of mountains and rivers, and at tho same time in * socializing ’ the 
soul and its emotions, it is simply doing its best to create for the 
edification of the world the collective lunatic.” 


Nevertheless, as the author says, with all the obstacles to 
lealing with such a State, world peace is a chimaera, unless 
Russia is included in diplomatic relations, and we must pin 
ur faith to the though it is 
“educated in a religious and moral vacuum, and therefore 


growing generation, even 


presumably its outlook will be nebulous, if not entirely 
chaotic.” And evidently Mr. Gregory’s relations with 


individual Bolsheviks like Krassin, Rakovsky, and Klishko 
were of the best, so that he says : 


there have been times when I would willingly have burned 
Bolsheviks at the stake but [| would rather have burned those 
whom I had n than those whom I had.”’ 
We agree with him entirely in deploring that ‘ Russia ”’ 
2 i 


should have ever become a party question in this country, and 
that this is probably the main reason for the unhappy course 
of Anglo-Russian relations. 

Thirty-six illustrations, including two excellent photographs 
of the late and the present Pope, complete a characteristic 


1929 book, W. mm. €. 


Catholic Emancipation 


A Hundred 
Gwynn 


Catholic y Denis 
10s, 6d.) 


Tu story of the Oxford Movement has been told many times 


Emancipation. B 


Years of 
L mngmans, 


In such a manner as to appeal to learned and devout Church 
men. It is not too much to say that Mr. Gwynn has dramatized 
it for all and sundry. The great characters who caused the 
spiritual upheaval live before us and live in an atmosphere 
Whose stimulant quality he has had the skill to reproduce. 
To say that his book will delight his co-religionists is not to 
xive him his due. The opponents of the Church, before they 
finish it, will find themselves in agreement with the words 
of Macaulay. Thinking Rome, he wrote to Lord 
Lansdowne, he hardly knew whether he was more interested 
in 


of 


in“ the extraordinary empire which has perished ” or 
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which after all the shock 
which it has sustained is still full of life and of perverted 
energy.” 


the still more extraordinary empire 


Catholic emancipation was in no sense brought about by the 
old Roman Catholic families in England, and neither was it in 
It came of that mixture of 
active justice and indulgent contempt which the thoughtful 
Englishman so often shows to a perfectly harmless opponent. 


any sense a popular movement. 


“These few people have a right to their own ideas,” John 
3ull thought, which are, after all, ‘ too absurd to spread * in 
enlightened days. But religion in any form being a wholly 
incalculable force, it was from the very seat of enlightenment, 
from Oxford itself, that the wind of the spirit began to blow. 
Intensely perturbed by the rising storm, John Henry Newman 
and Hurrell Froude visited the English College in Rome in 
1833. Wiseman, the future Cardinal, was then at the head 
of it. The spiritual attitude of these two young men who 
still proclaimed their unshakeable loyalty to the Anglican 
Church inspired the ambitious priest with the idea that the 
Roman Church had still a great future in England. 

Wiseman’s missionary visit to England disturbed the old 
Catholic families not a little. 
made himself familiar with their extremely timid point of 
view, and came away saying that it seemed to him that they 
had but with 
cramped and stiffened by long imprisonment. All hope lay with 
the new converts, and above all with those great men who, 
he was astute enough to see, though still kicking against 
the pricks, were being driven towards Rome. With frank 
independence of spirit and recognition of his own limitations 
he warned his co-religionists that to stand in the way of the 
incoming men of intellectual mark, was to imperil their own 
true interests. ‘* We are their inferiors,” he said. ‘ I have 
long said to those about me that if the Oxford divines entered 
the Church we must be ready to fall into the shade, and to take 
up our position in the background. I will willingly yield 
to them place and honour, if God’s good service require it.” 

The harvest of which followed Newman's 
reception allayed the fears of the most cautious, once more 
however to be roused, by the Times when Wiseman was 
made a Cardinal, and the English hierarchy restored by 
Papal decree. A newspaper outburst of indignation, however, 
soon died down, and the new Catholics, reinforced by Manning, 
congratulated themselves that they were once more in smooth 


He stayed in their houses, 


** just come out of the catacombs ” minds 


conversions 


waters. Trouble, however, soon arose within their own 
ranks. Mr. Gwynn draws a masterly picture of this struggle 


of giants, all working for the same ends, all intolerant of each 
other’s methods. Newman's efforts, the efforts of a great 
master of English, a poet, and a saint, to found a Catholic 
university, to confound the Victorian agnostics, by the aid 
of an intellectual Catholic journal, did not succeed, but his 
failures produced his which took the thoughtful 
Manning made an impression upon the 


* Apologia ”’ 
world by storm. 
English working-class such as no divine had made before or 
since. Single-handed he sett!ed a strike almost as dangerous 
as the one the country weathered two years ago, making 
what became known as “The Cardinal's Peace.” [is 
polities he declared could be summed up in one sentence : 
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“% have compassion on the multitude because they have 
nothing to eat.” His successor, Cardinal Vaughan, was a 
man of different stature, and was aware of it. Mr. Gwynn 
quotes a letter from him expressing his hesitation in accepting 
the Archbishopric of Westminster which, for unstudied 
humility, could hardly be surpassed. The end of the story, or, 
rather, of the first hundred years’ instalment, is a matter of 
statistics; the Roman Catholic population of England 
and Wales has grown within the past century from about 
two hundred thousand to considerably over two millions, 
partly of course owing to a large Irish and foreign immigra- 
tion. The last chapter dealing with the rule of Cardinal Bourne 
is naturally non-critical. It is headed significantly, “* The 
Fusion of Forces.” 


Anglomania in France 


ee Century France. By Frederick C. Green. (Dent. 
7s. 6d.) 

Proressor Green's study of eighteenth century France is 
full of interesting sidelights on the period. He describes 
how the persecution of the French Protestants at the end of 
the seventeenth century drove some eighty thousand of 
them to cross the Channel. In England they seemed to draw 
au new air. They were enchanted with the liberty of thought 
they found, with the independent character of Englishmen, 
with their rationalism and their disrespect for Kings and 


Courts. The intellectuals amongst them began translating 
the works of dramatists and free-thinkers. A stream of 


Iinglish books poured from the French presses. In 1719 a 
French newspaper wrote :— 

“ It is sufficient for a book to bear the title ‘ Translated from the 
I-nglish’ in order to exeite the immediate curiosity of the public. 
Indeed the majority of Englishmen think and express themselves 
so happily that one finds in all their works a peculiar characteristic 
which makes them sought after. Is this a privilege attached to 
the nation or the result of the liberty which it enjoys? I believe 
there is no room for doubt. Freedom of speech and of the press 
lends to the mind a certain loftiness which lies within the reach 
vf every nation.” 

This admiration for everything English had the profoundest 
influence on the course of French history. It helped to under- 
mine the strength of the monarchy and the Roman Catholic 
Church. It gave the first impetus to those philosophes who 
prepared the way for the Revolution. Naturally they went 
beyond their models. It is not easy for one nation to com 
prehend the character of another ; and the mythical English- 
man of eighteenth century France was a grotesque figure. 
Ile “ rapidly assumed the form,” says Professor Green, “ of 
a cross between a Sir Charles Grandison and a Hamlet, 
impossibly altruistical, ludicrously sentimental, and, above 
all, gloomily eager to shuffle off this mortal coil at the 
slightest provocation.” Melancholy, in particular, was taken 
for an English trait, a melancholy which the conservatives 
ridiculed as “the vapours.” Fashionable Frenchmen per- 
ambulated in shady groves or meditated among the ruins with 
irtificially broken hearts, giving off prodigious sighs and 
believing sincerely that they were behaving like the English. 
he English reserve and aloofness also came in for admiration. 
* low can the English like foreigners ?”” wrote Montesquieu, 
* when they do not like themselves ? ” 

‘There was another side to this Anglomania. 
about town in Paris adopted English dress and sports. 
lessons became popular; there was a rage for fighting with 
porters in the markets, or drinking in the company of cabmen. 
Above all, the French took to horse-racing and gambling. 
English jockeys were imported and in 1775 a Newmarket 
Francais was opened. Lauraguais wrote to an English lady:— 


Young men 
Boxing 


“Wo aro all metamorphosed into English. Our stables are full 
of I:nglish hunters and grooms, and our whips, saddles and boots 
manufactured by your countrymen who havo reduced ours to 
beggary. Wo havo introduced in our kitchons roast beef and 
pudding instead of our soups, ragotits, and fricass¢es. We hunt, 
swear, and drink toasts and determine all disputes by wagers, 
like your nobility and gentry. In fino, wo want nothing but tho 
immense fortunes of your rich lords and gambling nabobs to equal 
them in profusion and debauchery.” 


The first essay is on John Law, that gifted Scotchman who 
reduced France to beggary by his financial schemes. There 
is a valuable chapter on Fréron, the enemy of Voltaire. 
Voltaire possessed a supreme faculty for appearing innocent 





c™'——— uu 
and disinterested when engaged in the most odious practi 
The “ hypocritical Englishman” pales considerably ‘oem 
him. He could set himself to ruin a fellow-man who di . : 
with him, and profess, as he did it, the most exalted the 
ments. Fréron, in consequence, has suffered in cee 
but Professor Green reinstates him as the best and si 
incorruptible of French critics in the eighteenth century 
honest man, and a brave fighter, equally generous asa tin 
and as an enemy. 

It has been Professor Green’s aim to present a “ fairly cop 
prehensive picture” of the literary, social, and canta 
movements in eighteenth century France. His book : 
addressed to the general reader ; but the material js derived 
from original sources and much of it has been Previously 
unused. The chapters make lively and interesting reading 
Professor Green is never afraid of revising historical estimate 
and expressing his own opinions. 


Fleet Street from the Inside 


The Autobiography of a Journalist. Edited with an Inigo, 

duction by Michael Joseph. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue anonymous editor of “two weekly journals with ap 
Imperial circulation ” who gives the world this curious story 
of his struggle began, like Kipps, as an oflice boy neg 
Brighton. Not yet forty, he has, we are told, an establish 
position in Fleet Street. Resolved to achieve greatness, hy 
has achieved greatness of quantity only, but is satisfied with 
his success. 

He has written four hundred short stories since the War, 
seven or eight books, and a multitude of special articles 
besides editing several papers and working for many more, 
“If you can’t be a good writer, be a prolitic one,” he urges 
the aspirant to journalism, who will be left gasping by 
such candour. 

This book is one of the most remarkable human documents 
we have come across lately, and is valuable, moreover, as a 
truthful description of various aspects of journalism. “In 
my experience,” the author tells us, “ the University mind 
does not shine in journalism. Many of the best-known 
journalists of our generation started life as tape boys, pasting 
up messages from the tape machines in a newspaper office.” 
Whether this is a desirable state of affairs each reader of 
the popular Press can judge for himself. 

Here is a man whose education can only have been of the 
slightest, who tells us that he was overworked and under: 
nourished in childhood, who seems to have no sport or hobby 
except pouring out typescript “in chunks of five thousand 
words at a time,” who can hardly have had a minute for 
original thought during the whole course of his life, and 
who says that the business of an editor is to have no opinion 
of his own, but to follow (or if possible anticipate) public 
taste, fighting his way upward until he has become a power 
in Fleet Street. How did he get there ? How did he co- 
trive to publish his probably rather half-baked views in 
quantities which stagger the imagination ? And _ how is tt 
that his readers trust him ? 

The answer, no doubt, is that this kind of journalism—and 
especially this kind of editing—is a gift, a sixth sense, rather 
than an art or craft. The editor of the modern mass-produced 
popular journal must be a thought-reader of the mass-mind. 
* Circulation figures talk—in Fleet Street nothing else matters 
I knew, or believed I knew, what my readers wanted.” He 
was twenty-four at the time he first occupied the editorial 
chair of this weekly which has been “a popular favourite 
with a mighty army of readers in every corner of the British 
Empire for nearly thirty years ”°—and he knew what his 
public wanted. That, and the capacity to give it them hot 
and strong, were his all-suflicient qualifications. Probably 
there has never been a plainer or completer statement than 
that contained in these pages of what the new journalism 8 
really like. 

The story is that of a poor boy resolved to succeed. He 
writes his first article at the age of ten. establishes an adver: 
tising business at sixteen with a mythical partner to give t 
weight among the small Sussex business men whose patronage 
he seeks, is rejected as “C3” at the outbreak of war, 
conducts thereafter his own hard battles in Fleet Street 
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THE LETTERS OF THE TSAR 
TO THE TSARITSA, 1914-1917 


Translated from os official edition of the Romanoy 


Correspondence, Edited, with notes and an index, by 
C. E. VULLIAMY, with an introduction pe ©. 
HAGBERG WRIGHT. 15s. net. 


“ A human document of rare and permanent value. Here, 
indeed, is the character of the last of the Romanofis 
reve aled without shez dow of concealment. ‘The letters are 
genuine and sincere.”—Daily Telegraph. 


KINGS, CHURCHILLS AND 
STATESMEN 


A Foreigner’s View. By KNUT HAGBERG. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A series of biographical studies by a Swedish writer 
whose knowledge of England is remarkably acute. Those 
dealt with include Queen Victoria, Edward VII. and the 
ex-Kaiser—the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Winston Churchill—Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Birkenhead. 


OLD BUDDHA 
The Empress Tzu Hsi 


By the PRINCESS DER LING, author of “Two Years 
in the Forbidden City,” ete. IMustrated. 12s, 6d. net 
The life story of the great Manchu Empress who is 
known to the world as Old Buddha—her quiet youth and 
girlhood, the Emperor’s sudden choice otf her as 
secondary wife, her growing influence at Court till she 
became the dominant personality in China, her experi- 
ences during the Boxer rebellion and her death not 
many years ago. 


HOW WE LIVED THEN 
1914-1918 


\ sketch _ Social and Domestic Life in England during 
the War, by Mrs. C. S. PEEL, O.B.E. Fully illustrated 


with photogr aphs. 15s. net. 
‘A vivid and faithful picture of a nation at war under 
modern conditions.”"—Morning Post. “A most enter- 


taining and, indeed, historically valuable book.”— 
Bystander. “War days in England are most faithfully 
portrayed and made to live agatn.”-——Star. 


SUSAN GOES EAST 


By IRENE RATHBONE. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘Susan’ visits japan, China, India, and Egypt. The 
route is well trodden, but the traveller has a quick eye 
and a gilt of bright writinge. Howzver familiar the 
scene, she finds something there undetected by other 
travelle rs, and she prerents it with an original freshness 
There is both sympathy and a sly humour in her portraits 
of fellow-travellers and others; something new and 
strange is found wherever she goes.”—Jimes 


ON WANDERING WHEELS 


By JAN and CORA GORDON. The story of a caravan 
trip through America in a “seventh-hand ear.” Ilus- 
trated by the authors. 12s. 6d. net. 
“One understands more the real United States, the soul 
and the genius of America, in their delightful book 
than any | have ever read.”—Ricuarp KING in the Jailer 
“No one could interpret that other America, which to 
the Englishman is a closed book, with greater insight 
and understanding.” —Spectator. 


THE LATEST FICTION (7s. 6d. net) 
THE CURSE OF EVE 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
THE CRIME AT TATTENHAM CORNER 


By ANNIE HAYNES 
THE COLLECTION TO-DAY— 3/6 


By BEN TRAVERS 

THE LINE OF LOVE 
By JAMES BRANCH CAHELL 
LOVE’S TRAGEDY py EILEEN FITZGERALD 
THE CHILDREN REAP By H. B. DRAKE 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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EMILY HOBHOUSE 
A Memoir by A. Ruth Fry. With a 
Foreword by the Rt. Hen. Jan Smuts, 
M.L.A. 10s. 6d. net 


ALEXANDER THE GREA’l 
by E. Tht Robson. 7s. 6d. net 


SELECTIONS, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND 
IMAGINATIVE, FROM THE 
WORKS OF GEORGE G mes 
by A. C. Gissing. With an Intro- 
duction by Virginia Woolf. 7s. 6d. net 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by Carl Sandburg. 21s. net 


ERIC GILL 
by Joseph Thorp. With a critical essay 
by Charles Marriott and 40 full page 
collotype plates illustrating Mr. Gill’s 
work. 25s. ne 


MODERN CHINESE 
CIVILIZATION 
by Dr. A. F. Legendre. 12s. 6d. net 


LOTUS AND PYRAMID 

by Constance Sitwell. Ss. net 
THE NEW RUSSIA 

by Dorothy ‘Thompson 

(Mrs. Sinclair Lewis). 12s. 6d. net 


EASTER AND OTHER PLAYS 


by August Strindberg. 7s. Od. net 


° 


FICTION 


BELATED ADVENTURE 
by Margaret Goldsmith 7s. 6d. net 


LIV 
by Kathleen Coyle. With an _ Intro- 
duction by Rebecca West. 7s. 6d. net 


LOT HOUSES 
by Elizabeth Manning. 7s. 6d. net 


THE ORANGE COURT 

by Lily Anne Coppard. 73. 6d. net 
ARMOUR WHEREIN HE 
TRUSTED 

by Mary Webb. With an Introduction 


by Martin Armstrong. 5s. net 


WHITE NARCISSUS 


by Raymond Knister. 7s. 6d. 1 
OUR DAILY BREAD 
by Philip Grove. 7s. 6d. net 
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At one period he wrote a quarter ofa million words of boys’ 
tories at the rate of a guinea a word, turning out a complete 
fifteen thousand-word story on his typewriter every Saturday 
and Sunday during one winter. Those that can beat this 
- welcome to try but we hope they will be few. 
What a life! One closes the volume with a liking for the 
writer's grit and a sigh that such qualities should run to a 
waste of printer's ink. But at any rate this book is not 
It is amusing to read, and an Awful Warning for 


record are 


wasted. 
the budding author. 


America’s Past 
The Story of Virginia’s First Century. By Mary Newton 


Stanard. (Lippincott. 21s.) 
Manor Houses and Historic 
* Staten Island. By Harold 


cott. Os 


Homes of Long Island and 
Donaldson Eberlein. (Lippin- 


Tue Englishman, indeed the European, in America to-day has 
the curious sensation of being on a continent which lacks one 
dimension—and that dimension is of course the fourth, the 
dimension of time. In Detroit, in Chicago, even in New York, 
there is no past ; and the future is shrouded no less than else- 
where, so that the present moment is all existence. But if a 
step is taken south from Washington, we find ourselves in Vir- 
ginia, and there at once the missing dimension is restored. 
Virginia visibly, even obtrusively, has a past. As one drives 
along her roads, one sees on every side delightful and elegant 
eighteenth century country houses. Her bridges have little 
notice boards aflixed to them which tell one that here, in 1614 
or thereabout, Lord Delaware granted a plot of land to a 
settler, or Captain Smith fought an action with the Indians. 
Indeed, Virginia, until recently at any rate, has lived very 
much in her past. The civil war brought economic ruin. 
To-day, however, she is recovering. 

Mrs. Stanard, a 
noteworthy 


inhabitant of Richmond, has 
of the first hundred 
The volume is a handsome 


pious 
now compiled a history 
years of the colony’s existence. 

‘ illustrated, and the story is fascinating. 


narrative of William 


one, beautifully 
Mrs. Stanard 

Strachey, the first secretary of 
about the first 
ancestor of Mr. J. St. Loe 


relies chiefly on the 
the Colony, for information 
William 


Strachey, the late editor and pro- 


settlement. Strachey, a direct 


prietor of the Spectator, sailed for the colony in * The Sea 
Venture, on June 2nd, 1609, but disaster attended his voyage. 
‘The Sea Venture > was shipwrecked and the men cast away 


onan island in the Bermudas. Strachey, who appears to have 
been a literary character, wrote an account of the voyage, the 
storm, shipwreck, and the ship's company’s life on the unin- 
habited island. 

{A more important work of Strachey’s from Mrs. Stanard’s 
however, was his book on the colony, and Mrs. 
liberally from this document. On May 10th, 


with his Governor Gates who had been ship- 


point ef view 
Stanard quotes 
1610, Strachey, 
wrecked on * The Sea Venture 
the mainland in two vessels which they had built for them- 
But they found that the colony, 
which had been first settled a few years before, was in ruins. 
Of the five 
sixty left. the rest having died from disease or starvation. or at 


with him, managed to reach 


selves in the Bermudas. 


hundred original settlers, there were only about 


the hands of the Indians. A terrible picture is given of the 
conditions and hardships which these early colonists had to go 


through : 








It was lamentabk » behold them run naked out of their beds, 
80 ¢ ciated that the looked like anatomies, cryeing outt, ‘we 
al starved, we ire star | Other who went to bed, a we 
imagined in health were found dead next morning. Or 
Pryse... in a furious, distracted moode, did come openly into the 
market ] Bla ge, exclaimeinge and crveingo outt 
that ther: rod. for there were he would not let his creatures 
perish fror rvation. . . Viewing the Fort we found the Pal- 
lisadoes t vne, the Ports open, the Gates from off the hing 
and emt } ‘ whose Owne death had taken from t} ) 
rent up and burnt, rather than the dwellers would step into t! 
woods ( oft them for fire wood... . the Inc 
killed out. if « nen stirred bevond the bounds of the 
Bk k H Fa ‘ l Pestilence did within. ... In this 
desolati ery « Covernor found the condition and stato 
O the Co] wit! » hone how to amend it ¢ his «¢ no 
in i those vet re ‘ining alive. 


The successful settlement of Virginia was not really begun 
till Lord Delaware himself, whe must have been a man of great 


ability, arrived on the scene with adequate resources for the 


work. We have little space left to describe the lurid and 
chequered history of the colony during the next hundred years. 
The Pocahontas episode has, of course, become famous in 
romance. 

More historically important is the much-neglected fact that 
Virginia was the last land of all under the British flag to sur- 
render to the Commonwealth and that Charles HI. was pro- 
It was not indeed till March 12th, 1652, 
With the 1699, Mrs. 
‘an claim by that time that 


claimed king there. 
that the 
Stanard ends her book and slic 


colony surrendered. year 


Virginia had indeed made progress. 

* The close of Virginia’s First Century was the end of an era in 
more than a chronological sense. Beginning with a little villag 
within palisades, the Colony could now boast of twenty-three 
counties, several of them recentiy formed on account of the growth 
of population. Settlem: a 3 
people had reached the head of tide water on all the 
moving westward 


is, sometim containing only a few 
rivers, and 
south of James River, colonists were 
to new lands. The population, i 
1697, was between 18,000 and 20,600 tithables. or approximately 
60,000 people. Another guide to the 
the statement—doubtless made from muster rolls—that the militia 


consisted of 2,020 horse and 6.274 foot. 


steadily 
riven by Governor Andros in 


number of inhabitants is 


Her last words contain the proud justified boast of the Vir 
ginian that her state has contributed an extraordinary high 
percentage of notables to American history 


**At the end of Virginia’s First Century the seeds had been 
planted from which was to flower the Virginia of Washington, 
Jefferson, Henry, Mason, Madison, Marshall, Clark, Robert Kk. Lee, 
and Stonewall Jackson.”’ 

Another book about the past of another part of America is 
Mr. Eberlein’s sumptuous volume on the Manor Houses and 
Island and Staten Island. Clams, 
tells us, the three diversions of the 


historical homes of Long 
ancestry, and sand are, he 
Long Islander in winter, when the summer visitor has departed. 
The ancestral lore, as he 
manor houses which sustain it are mostly very pleasant struc- 


points out, is genuine and the 


tures. There are several beautiful illustrations and we are 


also given interesting sidelights on the interaction of the Dutch 
and the English settlers in and around Manhattan Island. 


Fiction 


Malice and Some Uncharitableness 


Paying Guests. By EF. F. ! " (Hutchinson 7s. Gd.) 

Six Mrs. Greenes. By Lorna Kea (Efcinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Coat Without Seam. | Maurice Baring. (Heinerann. 
7s. 6d.) 

Up at the Villa. By Marie § (Gerald He 7s. 6d.) 

The Stroke of the Tongue By Joan Thompson. Keikin 
Matthews and Marot. 7s. 6d.) — 


Mr. Benson’s book is full of malice malice of the guests who 
inhabit 


and magnificently 


* Wentworth,” a boarding house that is “so entirel) 


detached that nobedy would dream of 
own bright malice 
Bliss, the faith- 


hypochondriac, and on many othe 


calling it detached at all,” and the author 
that is directed like a searchlight on Mrs. 
healer, Mr. Kemp, the 
judicrous people. In the light of its illuminating rays, we 
taking the cure” at 


watch the ardent invalids, who are all * 


Bolton Spa, impressing one another with their maladies and 
ventilities. We delight to sce Miss Holden wave the wand olf 
her imagination over her villa at Tunbridge until the cucumber 
frame becomes a hot-house, and the lawns and rooms multiply 
exceedingly. We see Colonel Chase, that perfect caricature 
officer. 


ofan Indian army who is the slave of his own pedometer. 


over and over again. Mr. 


them all, we recognize in them, people we have met 


Benson is at his very best in Payin 


Guests and we are grate or his malice. 


Miss Lorna Rea allows her Siv Mrs. Greenes their full share 
of malice. By wavy of introducing them to us, she ajlows the 
most domipeering of these ladies. who have nothing in common 


but mutual dislike of one another and connexion by marriage 
I heir reactions to 


to invite the others to a dinner party. 


the invitations provide the motif of the book and furnish the 


excuse for six most excellent biographical sketches in minial 


So well dk ; of old age that tt 





Miss Rea enter into the feelir 





is vlinost a shock to discover that she can describe the emotions 
of youth and the intricate problems of middle age with an equal 
Vividnes She leans entirely on the slender reed of characteri- 
zation which most admirably supports her delicate art, Sia 
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Mrs. Greenes is a first novel, and we shall look forward to its 
successors. 

In common with many of the great Russian writers, Mr. 
Baring has a certain fatalistic quality of craftsmanship, and a 
faculty of presenting the world as a huge malicious force. 
This characteristic is very marked in his new book. We see 
a young man, Christopher Trevenen, struggling against this 
seeming malice, stretching out his hand again and again for 
happinesses which are perpetually snatched away from him. 
The legend of * the coat without seam,” for which the soldiers 
at Calvary cast lots, hasa peculiar influence over Christopher's 
destiny. It is “a significant bright stitch ~ in the pattern of 
his life as bewildering to us as it is to Christopher him- 
self. Not until the very last page of the book are we allowed 
to see the design as a whole, to interpret the allegory and to 
appreciate the subtlety of the very beautiful pattern that Mr. 
Baring has woven out of the threads of his own imagination. 
The author, as usual, holds the attention throughout the length 
of a long and fascinating novel. 

Miss Marie Cher has a baffling trick of withholding her 
characters from us. She has done it before, and in her new 
hook, written in the first person, this trait is more marked than 
ever. She half shows us, through the eyes of a middle-aged 
woman, a group of people, who, though friends of each others 
and friends of their observer, can never be friends of ours. 
We should like to know Silvio and Rose, the artists, Tatia, the 
sculptress, and all the other friends of the lady of the villa, 
but we are not allowed to. Perhaps the reason is that Miss 
Cher dees not begin at the beginning. We are never really 
introduced to this woman, who observes with such malice 
und detachment the doings of the people about her. As we 
read, we feel as though we are listening to the conversation of 
a stranger in a railway carriage, who discusses the peculiarities 
of people we have never seen. Miss Cher writes beautifully ; 
ner descriptions of Rome are exquisite. and her malice is most 
amusing. If she would only cease to tantalize us she*might 
hecome a great novelist. 

Miss Joan Thompson has devoted a whole book to the saying 
in Keclesiasticus : “ The stroke of the whip makes marks on 
the flesh, but the stroke of the tongue breaketh the bones.” 
She shows the effect of village gossip and petty malice on the 
lives of three people, a country girl,a farmer, and the vicar of 
a rural parish, <A birth, a death, and two marriages are all 
results of strokes of the tongue. Miss Thompson, who neither 
points a moral, nor shows one trace of humour has written a 
readable and well-balanced story, but we feel that she has 
sacrificed probability in order to make a bearably happy 
ending. 

B. i. Toop, 


TO WHAT PURPOSE 7 By G. Cusack and F. Fleetwood. 
(Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d.)——-This is a novel with a purpose, but 
happily the moral. so far as it is explicitly stated, is confined 
to the preface. The joint authors attribute our modern 
restlessness to the fact that our young people have discarded 
vuidance from without and have not vet attained to wisdom 
from within. The story itself is an extremely convincing and 
interesting study of the daughter of an old-fashioned squire. 
in the words of one of her conventional relatives. against whom 
she rebels, she is ** wiser than Nature and stronger than God.” 
Yet Philippa is fundamentally a fine and charming character, 
und her difficulties are svmpathetically presented through a 
series of admirably natural incidents, beginning with her home 
fife in Devonshire and ending on the London stage. The 
varied minor characters —especially Aunt [rene, whe acts as 
mediator between the older and younger generations — are 
equally lifelike. The * problem” of post-War youth is here 


treated, not with the customary sensationalism. but with 
restraint. sincerity, and real insight. 

DEATH AT FOUR CORNERS. By Anthony Gilbert. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.) -A corpse in clerical attire, with a bullet 


wound through the head. is found wing on a lonely part of the 
cliffs wichin the estate of Sir Gervase Blount at Four Corners. 
Innumerable small and apparently irreconcilable clues are 
found by the Scotland Yard man and by Kgerton, the young 
Jocal Member of Parliament, who engagingly plays the part ot 
uimateur detective. Egerton at last succeeds in fitting the 
elues into a plausible pattern. But is his interpretation of 
the crime the correct one, or is it a brilliant fowr de force 
designed, for reasons of his own, to throw Scotland Yard oft 
the scent % The answer to these questions should be sough 
cagerly by readers like a detective tale that 
their wits more than it causes the flesh to creep. 


who exercises 





ee 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 426.) 

Porridge is an excellent and worthy diet sustain} 
satisfying, but, if absorbed in quantity, just a trifle dull, 2 
here is a species of Pyrenean porridge provided in = 
whelming quantity in Mr. Robson's A Wayfarer Pree 4 
Pyrenees (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). Most surely does the book fur : 
everything in the way of close-packed and fine-sifted infor 
mation that the ordinary wayfaring man ought to ask but i 
is an uncommonly dyspeptic mass. With some judlemens. 
however for it is a region not so well known as it deserve . 
Mr. Robson descants with special fullness on what is to he 
seen and looked for at the eastern end of the range : but with 
the recollection that on the west there once lived Hugo at 
St. Jean, Rostand at Cambo, and Loti at Hendave. could he 
not have imparted a little more lightness and grace to hj 
book ? ° 

* * * * 


Greece of to-day, seen through the eyes of a practised writer 
who is steeped in Greek literature and legend—such is 4 
Glimpse of Greece by Edward Hutton (Medici Society, 185.) 
and nothing could be more charming. Mr. Ilutton and his 
friend Mr. Norman Douglas went by car to the famous Cities 
in that wonderful little country, from Athens to Eleusis and 
Thebes, and through Bocotia and Phocis to Le'phi, and 
southward to Corinth and the Argolis, to Sparta and into 
Arcadia where shepherds are still surly and their dogs fiere 
to strangers, concluding with a mule-ride to Olympia, 
Mr. Hutton’s clear descriptions and his illustrative remini- 
seences, and his occasional dialogues with Mr. Douglas— 
arguments about the Hermes, for instance, and other debatable 
matters—are one ance olf fascinating, and they are supple- 
mented by many goed ; sotegraphs. For the Greece that was 
and the Greece that is Me. Hutton’s book is a most admirable 
guide. It ought to be in every school and college library, 

* * * * 

In The Principles of Christian Art (Murray, 10s. 6d.), Dr, 
Perey Gardner covers a wide ground and has much of interest 
to say on the spirit and the self-imposed restrictions of 4 
Christian aesthetic. It is, in faet, a book which any man whe 
bas an interest in the foundations of art and conceives it as 
more than mere technical excelence can read with advantage, 
It is unfortunate, however. that in dealing with ** modernism 
in art” the author seems to have stopped short at the end of 
the nineteenth century. He shows some acquaintance with 
the more theoretical art criticism of modern French writers; 
but he writes as if there was still something of a crisis between 
Impressionism and post-Impressionism : and as if the insidious 
doctrine of * srt for art's sake ~ was an invention of our own 
days, urgently calling for repudiation. 

* % % % 
_ In The Structure of the Novel (Hogarth Press, 3s. Gd.) Mr. 
Edwin Muir shows himself again a thoughtful and sober 


critic. He analyses some of the best-known English novels 
under the headings “ Novels of Action and Character,” 
“The Romantic Novel.” ~The Chronicle Novel,” “ The 


Period Novel.” The most notable passages of his book are 
those in which he distinguishes between “ flat ~ and ~ round” 
characters ; and shows the different laws which hold for the 
novels in which characters are presented once for all, com- 
plete and unchangeable, in contrast with the novels in whieh 
the characters develop, enlarge and become fuller as the 
story progresses. Perhaps his distinction between time 
novels and space novels is too modish ; but he is to be con- 
gratulated on having written an excellent aid to the apprecia: 
tion of fiction. 
* * * % 

In the Spectator of March 9th the price of Great Shor! 
Biographies. published by Messrs. Heinemann, should have 
been quoted as 8s, 6d... not as 3s. fd. 


A Library List 


Reverence Books: - The British Press. Kadited — by 
it. Tracey. (Europa Publishing Co. 3S. Gd.) 
Register of Admissions to King’s College. Cambridge, 
1797-1925. By J. J. Withers. (J. Murray. 15s.) 
Parker's Election Agent and Returning Officer. ith 
edition. (C. Knight. ©3°> 3s.) Every Day in My 
Garden. By F. HW. Farthing. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
Europa Year Book, 1929, Kdited by M. Farbman. 
(Kuropa Publishing Co. 21s.) The Public Schoo 
Year Book, 1929. (Deane. 10s. Gd.) 


Miscennancous : —Tiwenty-five Years of Flying. — By H. 
Harper. (Hutchinson. Ts. Gd.) The Re- Discovery 
of America, By W. Vrank. (Scribner. 12s. 6d.)——— 

Bangkok : lis Life aud Sport. By WA.-Col. C. {{. Forty. 
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Two volumes 

In one of the most important and fascinating autobiographies of modern times 
Mr. O’Connor covers a period outstandingly rich in dramatic events and great per- 
sonalities—from the time of his arrival in London as a penniless young journalist to 
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the death of Parnell in 1891. Gladstone, Randolph Churchill, Joseph Chamberlain, 5% 
Bright, Labouchere and many others live again in these pages, described with = 
unique skill and set against the splendid background of Parliament, Fleet Street and 5% 


| 


London in the ’eighties. And through it all runs the story of the memorable 
struggle for Irish Home Rule, of which the author knows more than any man living. 
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Telegraphy and Telephony. 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAM 














THE PROVERBS Seeger 
By W. O. E. OE STERLEY, M.A., D.D. ne 
Prof. 0 er ae Mounts neering Ventures. 
/ 2's a , \UDE FE, BENSO} 
rated rl OOK MA 
18s. net , oe 
weds The English Rock G aren 71 P 
A dj { fF thie Co nf is that By REGINALD FAR ¢ 
j it takes in I] account various Babylonian texts as well 3/- net. 
wot f, FRAO Egyptian wisdom books, notably the | Colour Planning of the G arde n. 
ecentl f As be Kdited hy GEORGE J 1 r J} lates. 
A compl } 17 ee , w 
ne oe See, Oy epee Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them. 
—-- By i? J. and W. DP. WRIGHT \\ Y in Colour 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 LONDON & EDINBURGH. 
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“If only I had a 
Private Income like 


So-and-So !”’ 


We will help to make the wish “ come true.” Fill in and 
post coupon for full details of a plan which, in addition 


to other great benefits, will bring you 
£250 A YEAR FOR 


LIFE FROM AGE 55 


"Think of the happiness of knowing that at 55 years of age you will 
be entitled to a private income of £250 a year for the rest of your 
life or—if vou prefer it—£3,000 in cash. Think of the relief of 
knowing that if, meantime, anything happens to you, your family 
will be provided for? 

Such contentment of mind is easily within your reach. To-day you 
can take the first step towards it. By filling in and posting the 
inquiry form below, you will receive in a day or two a detailed plan 
showing how, at your present age, and out ef your present income, 
you can make this sure provision for your family and for your own 
later years. You make yearly or half-yearly deposits to the Sun 
of Canada of a sum you can easily afford out of your income. On 
each of these deposits vou claim and receive substantial rebate of 
Income Tax. This is an additional clear saving. 


Assuming the present rate of bonus continues, at 55 years of age 
you receive £250 a year for life. This private income is guaranteed 
to you, however long you live. 

If you do not live to that age your family will receive a cash pay- 
ment of £2,000, plus accumulated profits. If death be tne result of 
an accident, they will receive £4,000 plus the accumulated profits. 


Tf through illness or accident you are permanently incapacitated for 
earning a living deposits cease, and instead of making them you will 
receive £20 per month until reaching the age of 55, from which 
date you will receive £250 a year for the remainder of your life. 
(1 pplicable to residents of the British Isles, Canada and United 
States). 


The assets of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada (the great 
Annuity Company) now exceed £100,000,000, and are under strict 
Government supervision. This is the Company which, in co-opera- 
tion with employers, is responsible for protecting thousands of men 
and women under its Group Life and Pension Policies. Why not 
share in its phenomenal prosperity? You can do so by taking 
advantage of the Pian outlined. 


FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
= Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


} 


Z I can save and deposit £.........ccccccces BOF cceniassncesominesane 
please send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars of 
your endowment plan showin; what income or cash sum will be 
vailable for me. 
P Name (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) .........000. 
Addr. 
Occu; IML ccvccccccccccecsscccecocececescesececoccceessccceescoescscsccscccetcceesesceee 
= Ex t i of | sites ee cli tian daha saesdatsaietsaniainasipanin 
S r. 1 3/29 














AND FREE OF TAX 


SAVE 5% 


EARN PAYMENT 
a IS PAID hall-yearily—January ist and July ist—by this 
‘ o Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
wit th any sum irom 1/- to within £5,000 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 
FULLY SECURED 
THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 
eacecd £794,000 
THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 








WESTBOURNE PARK 


Bui_DING Society 
136 WESTBOURWE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 


Trustees: Rev. 8S: W. HuGues, v.p., and Ernest W. Beanp, Esq. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge 
Remittances cau be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 
or Lioyis Banks. 








C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.5., F.L.AA., Manager, | 
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URQDONAL—the definite 
matism, discovered by the celebrated French 
Chemist, J. L. Chatelain, is a harmless efficient 
composition which entirely dissolves ur i 
and therefore removes the caus¢ of all rhe 


remedy for Rheu- 





matic troubles. It is prepared in ‘the form of a 
granular effervescent salt, and acts in a gentle 
pe rsistent manner, and may be take r a 


ee 


without causing the least injury to th es 


URODONAL | 


3/- 5/- & 12/- 
a bottle. | 





Urodonal is obtainable at all Chemists i 
and Stores or of the Sole Concessionaires 

a > t64» PICCADILLY, W.1 
Se Kl f 78, STRAND, W.Cx 

a Ep Ell and at all Branches. 














Foor married men in South Africa, 
ax 





4 


Sir GILBERT PARKER 


the distinguished novelist, writes :—“‘I have 
given Genasprin a good trial and I think it is 
excellent in its effects. I have long used, but 
not very often, aspirin and I think Genasprin 
is an improvement on that excellent remedy.” 





Of all Chemists 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


LOUGHBOROUGH 


} i < , 
is per bottle of 35 tabiels. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LEICESTERSHIRE 

















axation is LOW 
in South Africa 


Income ie 

is 1/- in the pound for incomes over 
That tells its own story. You can make 
in South Africa. Land is cheap . 


£400. 


more money 








Write to the sec 
tary, Dept. V3, f 
“ The Scitler’s Guat 








° an authoritative 00% 
and fertile, labour is plentiful, and the climate mes enporia 
: c l 
is splendid. : 

There is opportunity in South Africa, particu- . 

larly for farmers and young men who, with a 

little capital, want to make good. And the 

1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association—a patriotic 1820 MEMORIA 
non-profit-making body—will help you with assoo) 
expert and unbiassed advice on all South SETTLERS 
Atrican subjects. Training is provided and, in 199 PICCADILLY 
certain cases, loans. All your questions can w! 
be answered. LON DON 
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“+horhy. 10s. 6d.}——The Book of Proverbs. By 
a Oesterley. (Methuen. 18s.) An Examen 
We wishes. By H. Boguet. (J. Rodker. 25s.)-—— 


tury of Exploration at Nineveh. By R. C. Thompson 
‘ | achinaem. (Luzae. 7s. 6d.) Modern 
Butler. (Cambridge University 


ACen he 
and R. ; 
Athletics. By eg. Ee. 


Press. 
| 


12s. 6d.) 
-papnirs :—The Diary of a Rum-Runner. By A. Moray. 
“ws ‘ 10s. Gd.) Memoirs of Leonora Christina, 


Translated by F. IX. Bunnett. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 6 
Abraham Lincoln. By C. Sandburg. (Cape. 21s.) cond 
Letters of Richard Fou, (Oxford 1 niversity Press. 15s.) 
Memoirs of Captain Carleton, Yedited by ©. H. 
Hartmann. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


[lisrorY : The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By 


The Rt. Rev. Monsignor H. K. Mann. (Kegan Paul. 
15s.) English Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 
By D. C. Somervell. (Methuen. 6s.) The Chronicles 


of the East India Company Trading to China, 1635-1834. 
By H. B. Morse. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) : 
The History of Christianity in the Light of Modern Know- 
(Blackie. 25s.) 


Three Plays. By N. 


ledge. 


LITERARY : Rowe. (Scholartis Press. 


15s.)- The History of the English Novel. By E. A. 
Baker. (Witherby. 16s.) English Comie Drama, 


1700-1750. By KF. W. Bateson. (Oxford University 


Press. 7s. Gd.) 


Spring Travel Notes 


Sixce we opened a Travel Bureau two years ago to facilitate 
the holiday arrangements of our readers, the preponderance of 
inquiries for foreign travel has heen increasingly noticeable. 
Perhaps it is that we in Britain know our homeland so well 
that we are obliged to go abroad in search of pastures new. 
On the other hand, it may be that British resorts having sue- 
cessfully hidden their light under a bushel, we are ignorant of 
the holiday pleasures our country offers. Whichever it be, 
the fact remains that have been tempted to leave 
Britain for our holidays we are reluctant to do otherwise, and 
for this reason it is satisfving to learn that a new association 
has been formed under the auspices of the Department of 
~) Overseas’ Trade to help make the attractions of Britain better 
known abroad. For whatever happens, our resorts must have 
patronage to be able to exist at all, and if they cannot retain 
the support of Britons, they must seck to encourage foreign 
tourists. A spark of interest in our country has happily been 
kindled in many of our readers in America and the Colonies 
through the Travel Bureau ; we should like to answer many 
more of these inquiries. 


once we 


k X 


It is, after all, a cheap and simple matter to secure even the 
most detailed information of English resorts and for these 
facilities we are largely indebted to our railway companies. 
Between them these institutions have laid the whole of the 
British Isles at our feet in the shape of guide books, which 
cost only a few pence each, where they are charged for at all. 
Take, for example, a copy of this year’s ** Holiday Haunts ”— 
a neatly compiled reference to the West and South-West of 
England. The volume consists of some hundreds of pages 
devoted to descriptions of resorts, including lists of places 
worth visiting, climatic records, hotel accommodation, and so 
on. Beautiful illustrations are given of almost every town 
| and village in this area. Other railway companies publish 

books of a similar nature and where not obtainable from book- 
stalls, they can be had on application to their respective 
Publicity Departments. 








* * * * 


\s_for continental holidays, such a wide scope is offered 
that it would be impossible in the space of a few notes to put 
forward many suggestions. One of the more unique forms is 
worthy of special mention, however. This is the ** Motorways” 
tour. “See Europe from an armchair,” is a very explicit 
slogan, for that is exactly what you do if you take this kind of 

. tour. There is quite a varicty of tours from which you may 
choose, and they cover varying periods. All that is necessary 


Secr for the intending visitor is to book his ticket, jump into his 
fe “Motorways ” coach in London, and thence be wafted away to 
_ the Continent and return, when all is over, in the same vehicle. 
book lhe tedium of travel is. thereby, reduced to a minimum, hotel 
righ accommodation being provided for in the cost of the ticket. 


A service of a similar type is offered by the French Line for 
travel in North Africa. This company, which runs steamers 


pial to African ports has arranged a series of motor tours (by coach 
on or private car) from Tangier, Algiers, and Tunis to the edge of 


the Sahara. Forty-two hotels have been built over the 
Various routes to accommodate visitors taking this form of 
wi! holiday, and as in the case of “* Motorways ” one’s individual 
arrangements are immensely simplified. 


Yt 


Spring Sea Cruises have steadily been gaining popularity 
during the past few years, and already this season those ship- 
ping companies which have taken off boats from regular sai?- 
ings for this purpose are reaping satisfactory results from their 
enterprise. At this stage the choice of a cruise during the 
spring months is limited, owing to lack of accommodation. It 
may, however, still be possible to secure a berth on the 
R.M.S.P. Co.’s liner * Arcadian, which sails on April 12th for 
the first of its two spring Mediterranean cruises. The date 
of its second departure will be May 17th, while the * Araguaya ” 
belonging to the same line will make an early voyage to Nor- 
way on June 7th. Between the months of June and August 
the Blue Star liner * Arandora’ is due to visit Norway on five 
occasions, each cruise occupying thirteen days and costing 
from twenty guineas. The first date of sailing is June 15th. 
The P. & O. Company intends to meet the needs of holiday- 
makers during the coming spring and summer on a more exten- 
sive scale than in previous years. Their new oil-burning, turbo- 
electric ship * Viceroy of India’ will make its maiden departure 
from London on March 28th, and on this vessel and each sub- 
sequent weekly sailing reduced summer return fares to Gib- 
raltar, Tangier, Casablanca, Melilla, and Marseilles will be 
available. The company states that the cost of a fourteen 
day's holiday, at’ sea and ashore, including hotels, need not 
exceed £20 to £25. The first P. & O. Cruise will begin on 
May 2nd to Palestine, Cyprus, Rhodes, Athens, etc., followed 
by one to Spain and Madeira, seven to the Western Mediter- 
ranean, two to the Norwegian Fjords and one to Norway and 
the Northern Capitals. In duration these cruises range from 
thirteen to twenty-eight days, at minimum fares of from 20 
guineas to 55 guineas. The Orient Line will also be announ- 
cing summer trips to Norway in due course. 

** * i * 

There is a number of prominent shipping companies, too, 
which, while they do not compete in the business of round 
pleasure cruises, offer special facilities and fares to tourists on 
their ordinary sailings. The Bibby Line, for instance, will 
issue return holiday tickets to Egy pt, Palestine, and the Sudan 
during the summer. First-class passengers only are carried 
by their ships, the return fare to Port Said being quoted at £35. 
The Cunard and White Star Lines will again offer special oppor- 
tunities for visiting America. ‘The return voyage for Tourist- 
Third Cabin acconmmodat d for as little as £38. 












ion can be boe 


ideas on the subjeet of early holidays. 
Space does not allow of numerous other suggestions which 
come to mind, but these and any kind of information and ad- 
vice will gladly be supplied to our readers on requ st. There 
is one type of inquiry which we should like to encourage more 
than any other; that is, the motoring tour in Britain. Please 
address your inquiries to the Travel Editor, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 


So much for a few 


Travet Epiror. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss M. Phillips, Grantley, 
Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, for the following :— 


Questions on Wine 


1. ‘“* And the wine that tasted of tat 
2, ‘* Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s canary wine ? ” 
3. ‘*‘ Awake my little ones, and fill the cup, 
Before Life’s Liquor in the Cup be dry.” 
4. ‘ How much better is thy love than wine !” 
5. * Till the live-long day-light fail 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale.” 
6. ‘ Let him drink port, th English statesman cried, 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died. ° 
then shall our name 


a 


Familiar in their mouths as household words 
3e in their flowing cups freshly rememb red,” 
a és sweet’s the « up that circles then 


To those we've left behind us. 

9. ‘“‘ Spoke in a huff by a poor m« nk, God wot, 
Tasting the air this spiey night, which turns 
The unaccustomed head like Chianti wine.” 


10. “ And water is on the Bishop’s board, and t! High Thinker’s 
shrine, 
But I don’t care where the water goes, if it doesn t 
into the wine.” 
11. ‘* Baechus ever fair and young, 
Drinking, joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure.” 
12. ‘‘The cup went through among the rest, who ained if 


merrily.’ 
13. Wine which Music is,— 


> 
Music and wine are or 


Answers will be found on page Viil. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


The Coming Budget 


Av the time of the introduction of the Budget a twelve- 
month ago, there was a rather general impression that 
Mr. Churchill was collecting his forces to produce a year 
later a spectacular Budget on the eve of the election. 
In some quarters the view was taken that there had 
been an under-estimating of revenue and an over- 
estimating of expenditure which might produce in the 
year which is now closing such a surplus as to give the 
Chancellor an opportunity for affording some relief to 
the long-suffering taxpayer before the Government 
dissolved. 

If, however, such hopes were entertained, they must 
have long since faded away, and at the present time 
there is very little disposition to regard the coming 
Budget as a particularly strong bull factor, either as 
regards the Stock Markets or as regards the elections, 
though it must be said at once that for disappointments 
in this direction the causes have, for the most part, 
been entirely beyond the control of the Government. 


Lance SurPLUS Was Exprecren. 
It may be recalled that Mr. Churchill's Budget of last 


vear took into consideration the prospects of large 


amounts being required in the following year—-that is, 
for the year shortly to commence in connexion with 
his derating scheme, and, therefore, he carried forward 
his surplus of 1927, and hoped that with that and an 
estimated surplus for 1928-9 of £14,502,000, he would 
have a realized surplus of €£18,7 41,000, which was specially 
marked as available for contingencies in the 1928 Budget, 
and more especially for a Suspensory Fund for rating 
relief schemes. 
Depr Cuarce Ur. 

These estimates were based on an anticipated revenue 
for the year of £756,083,000, but before the Finance Bill 
had gone through the Commons concessions in the new 
duties had been made, reducing the estimate to a little 
under £756,000,000, During the last few weeks the 
revenue bas been coming in fairly well, but unless there 
should be an extraordinary rush of receipts during the 
next four weeks, it looks as though there would be con- 
siderable disappointment on the revenue side. On the 
expenditure side of the accounts it is not improbable 
that there may be some savings in ordinary expenditure, 
but where the Chancellor has been badly hit is with regard 
to the debt charges. In other words, the rate of interest 
during the year has been higher than could have been 
expected, and the effect of that must have been to add 
some few millions to the debt charge. 


Kerectrs or Dear Money. 

There is, of course, still reason to hope that the year 
will close with a surplus, but at present it seems doubtful 
whether it can possibly be of the dimensions hoped for 
by Mr. Churchill, and it is one of those occasions where, 
in view of the derating scheme, a large margin would 
undoubtedly have been particularly acceptable. More- 
over, it is to be feared that in this matter of high debt 
charge, owing to the rate of interest, there are no signs 
at present of much improvement in the new financial 
year. However, as IT have said, revenue receipts have a 
surprising way of coming in hand over fist at the end of 
the fiseal year, and it will be easier a fortnight hence to 
speak more positively than to-day with regard to Budget 
prospects. 

Moreover, in view of the arrangement made by the 
Chancellor for a fixed amount for the service of the 
debt-— that fixed amount to include the Sinking Fund 
there is a possibility that, from the standpoint of the 
National Balance Sheet, the situation may be relieved 
this scar by the extra cost of the debt charge encroaching 
upon the Sinking Fund rather than upon the general 
Revenue Account. In that case, Mr. Churchill's original 
estimate of surplus may be fulfilled, but, of course, it 
will then be at the cost of debt redemption. 








——. 





U.S. Purchase of British Share, 


AN Intrerestinc Props M. 
Reapers of the Spectator will doubtless have Notion) 
that during the past week somewhat acute controver 
has arisen with regard to a fresh issue of shares by t 
General Electric Company. [ do not want to go a, 
into the merits of that controversy, but simply to sty 
the broad fact that it has centred around the questig 
of the new shares being issued only to Britishers tO seem 
for this country the maintenance of the contro} of th 
company, which, through the aequirement of Jay 
blocks of shares, appeared to have passed, or to hy 
been in danger of passing, under the control of Amerie 
holders. 
U.S. ACQUISITIVENESS. 

Without going into the merits of this particuly 
example furnished by the General Electric Company 
{ would like to draw attention to the fact that just ; 
Americe’s great prosperity has frequently been exempli 
lied in her aequirement of some of our greatest ay 
treasures, so latterly it has been a case of her acquiriy 
control cither of certain industrial concerns in thi 
country, or of industrial concerns in other countries 
but where the control previously had been in Britis 
hands. It is a development which gives room for thought 
especially having regard to the magnitude of America 
resources. Many vears ago it was sometimes said by 
way of joke that the Yankee would like nothing bette 
then to buy up the little island of Britain and run it fro 
New York. There are some things which are sometime 
said in joke but which can come to be fraught with, 
more serious meaning! Tam aware that only recently j 
the columns of the Spectator 1 dwelt upon quite anothe 
aspect of American prosperity, and showed that by 
reason of high money rates in New York America j 
drawing capital from other centres, IT have also spoke 
of that drawing power as a menace to the general financia 
situation in Europe and to our own gold reserves and 
monetary prospects. Indeed, at this very moment fear 
of a higher Bank Rate here are based almost entirely 
upon this particular aspect of American finance. 

Larce INreresrs INVOLVED. 

Nevertheless, it is also true that pari passu with this 
boom in Wall Street in American securities there has 
been going on much in the way of acquiring holdings 
in British industrial concerns, a movement not unnatur- 
ally causing some anxiety as to the lengths to whiel 
it may go, while a solution to the problem is not eas) 
to find. It will readily be seen that there are man 
important industrial concerns in this country where w 
should be very sorry to see control pass into the hands ol 
America, or, for that matter, into the hands of any foreig’ 
country. For, quite apart from State or political argu: 
ments, it might happen that such control would meal 
a stimulus to American exports rather than to ou 
own, and a stimulus to American employment whe 
such stimulus in this country is sorely needed. Av 
yet there has always been something objectionable 1 
framing any regulations designed to restrict the fre 
dealings in international securities. That is to say, Wi 
like our nationals to be as free to purchase the securities 
of other countries as for nationals of those countries to 
he free to purchase ours. 

THe QuesTION OF CONTROL. 

The problem, indeed, seems to turn upon the question 
of control, and L have ventured to raise the point in vers 
sketchy and very tentative fashion, believing that som 
ingenuity and perhaps some promptness may be required 
in defining a plan which, while not interfering with 
the free international exchange of securities shall secut 
the retention of control—as expressed in voting powel— 
of a British company by British shareholders. 


Artucr W, WKippy. 


Continued on page 441. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 





1928 
Assurances in force (net) 
An Increase of £84,025,000 


New Assurances Paid for 
An Increase of £23,185,000 


Total Revenue - - - - - 
An Increase of £9,336,000 


Surplus earned during the 
Year 
Payments to . Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries- - - 
Surplus and Contingency 


Reserve - - - “ 
An Increase of £1,881,000 


Funds at December 3lst, 
19926 - «© = «© « = 


An Increase of £ 17,209,000 
Rate of Interest earned on 
mean invested assets (net) £6. IIs. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS INCREASED 
FOR NINTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


terminating by death or maturity. 


£389,777,000 
£90,666,000 
£30,675,000 


£8,273,000 
£ 10,615,000 
413,754,000 


£ 97,445,000 


The Company has also inaugurated the practice of paying a*Special Maturity 
Dividend on participating policies, ten or more years in force, 





7d.% 





ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES IN LONDON 
2-3-4 Cockspur Street 





... After deducting amounts re-assured, the total assurances in 
force now amount to £389,777,246, an increase of £84,025,737. 
Policies in force number 633,240, and in addition 136,293 certifi- 
cates of assurance ave held by employees of corporations and 
firms under the group plan. 

While every field of operation contributed its full share to these 
impressive advances, the rapid development of our business in 
Great Britain and the United States is especially noteworthy. 
The generous reception of our Company in countries served by 
powerful domestic institutions is particularly gratifying, as testify- 
ing to widespread appreciation of our record and services. 

... The amount paid to policyholders since organization, together 
with the amount at present-held for their security or benefit, ex- 
ceeds the total amount received from them in premiums by 
£ 22,884,293., 

The strength and resources of the Company have been still 
further enhanced. 

The net rate of interest earned on the mean invested assets, 
after making provision for investment expenses, has risen to 6.58 
per cent. Dividend increases, bonuses and stock privileges, ac- 
cruing on many of the Company’s holdings, contributed sub- 
stantially to this gratifying result. 

A net profit of £2,266,202 has been realized from the redemption 
or sale of securities which had risen to high premiums. 

The securities listed in the assets have been valued at figures 
substantially below the values placed on them by the Govern- 
ment. This under-valuation of our securities represents an im- 
portant safeguard against possible adverse market fluctuations, 
additional to the reserves specifically provided against that 
contingency. 

Ve are again able to report that on the bonds and preferred 
stocks listed in the assets not one pound, due either as interest or 


EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


as dividend, is in arrear for a single day; while the dividends ac- 
cruing to common stocks exceed by approximately one million 
pounds those payable on the same stocks at the time of purchase. 

The surplus earned during the year, based on the values given 
in the accounts, amounted to £8,273,442. 

£2,054,794. has been deducted from the already heavily 
marked-down value of securities, as additional provision against 
possible fluctuations, increasing the aniount so set aside to 
£4,109,589, 

The special amount set aside as a liability to provide for unfore- 
seen contingencies has been maintained at £2,568,493. 

£3,251,165 has been paid or allotted as profits to policyholders 
during the year. 

After making all deductions and allocations, £1,881,774 has 
been added to the undivided surplus, bringing the total over liabi- 
lities, contingency accounts, and capital stock to £11,186,067. 

The continued prosperity of the Company enables your Direc- 
tors to announce, for the ninth successive year, a substantial 
increase in the scale of profits to be distributed to pzrticipating 
policy-holders during the ensuing year. 

In addition, your Directors have inaugurated the principle of 
granting a Special Dividend on participating policies maturing 
after having been in force ten years or longer. This new bonus will 
enable policyholders or beneficiaries whose withdrawal is oc- 
casioned by the maturity of policy contracts, to participate in the 
accumulated surplus which it has not as yet been considered 
prudent to divide. 

The effort to provide life assurance at the lowest net cost ob- 
tainable has been increasingly appreciated. Our policyholders 
will be gratified by this further evidence of our desire that the 
Company's prosperity shall be fully shared by its members. 





HEAD OFFICE 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


- MONTREAL 
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BIBBY LINE 


TOURS TO THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE & EGYPT 


+ 











£2 2return 


+ 


Egypt 
£35return 


Only First Class Passengers Carried. 









BIBBY BROS. & CO., 


26 CHAPEL STREET LIVERPOOL, 
22. PALL MALL LONDON, S.W1!., 
OR ANY PASSENGER BOOKING AGENCY 








WOONUTURTTACEAE EL OREEUUD ETH UT 


South of France 





























D* BRIGHTON 
iene 


cal Register, but 
the fame of his 
cures is world- 
wide, Sunshine, 
sea breezes, and 
fresh Downland 
air are the 
secret of his 
magic. <A few 
days in Dr, 
Brighton’s care 
will banish the 
effects of ‘flu 
A W ae awaits you at the 





and all winter’s ills. 


ROYAL ALBION HOTEL 


BRIGHTON 


Only an hour from London. 


Facing the sea and pier. 
Famous for its comfort, service and cuisine. 


Write to the Manager for details. 





* Telephone: 3103 Brighton (3 lines) 


Telegraphic Address: “ BRILLIANCY, 






——— 





























There is no more agreeable, 
amusing or diversified holiday than 
a P. & O. Cruise. Games, music, 
dancing, beneath starry skies or 
sunny; visits ashore; rest for those 
who want it; beautifully appointed 
saloons; excellent table and service 
and unrivalled) personnel in all 











P. & O. CRUISES, 





departments ensure in the P. & O. 
Cruising Steamers the greatest 
enjoyment that sea travel can offer. 
Fifteen delightful cruises will be 
made this year between May and 
October to the Mediterranean, 
Norway and the Baltic by the new 
TS.S. Viceroy of India; ¢S.S. Ranchi 
or S.S. Ranpura, of 13 to 28 days’ 
duration, at minimum fares from 
20 to 55 guineas. 
May 2. Palestine, Cyprus, Athens, &e. 
22 days; from 40 gns.= 
May 25. Moroeco, Madeira, Spain, &e, 
13 days: from 22 gns.: 
May 31. Spain, Majorca, Algeria, Ke. 
14 days; from 25 gns.t 
June 8. Spain, Majorca, Algeria, &e. 
13 days; from 22 gns.t 
June 15. Cadiz, Barcelona, Algiers, &c. 
13 days; from 24 gns.+ 














June 22. Morocco, Malaga, Majorca, &c. 
13 days; from 22 gns.% 
SHORT SEA TRIPS by P. & O. Mail 
Steamers, Gibraltar and Marseilles, 
every Friday from Tilbury. 





Write or Call for Programme : 


P. & O. CRUISES, F. H. Grosvenor. Manager. 
COCKSPUR STREET. LONDON, 


T. N.: Regent 6960. 





1929 





BATH 

The Most Palate! Motel in the Queen of English Spas 
CULTURED REPOSE ARTISTIC REFINEMENT 

Same Ownership over 

Half a Century 
Essentially modern yet retaining Old World Dignity 
RAREST PRIVATE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 

AND WORKS OF ART OUT CF LONDON 

The General Furnishings and Appointments are a_ Faultless 


Example of Artistic Craftsmanship and Ensure Every Possible 
Comfort and Convenience 


Telephon 3281, 3282, 3283 
i clegrams: “ Pulteney Hotel, Bath ” 


A.A. R.A.C. GARAGE (Resident Engineer). 
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CAMBRIDGE 
THE BULL HOTEL 


Occuptes the finest position, 
close to the principal College 
RN 
LEADING FAMILY HOTEL. 
QV 
Passenger Lift 
Modern Garage and every convenience. 
leiegrams: “ Bull Hotel.” Telephone: 3Al 


Hotels in connection: Queens Hotel, Penzance; Digby Hotel, 
Sherborne; Royal Hotel, Hayling. 


 L___ 
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Financial Notes 


DEPRESSED Markets. 

n chronicled in the first paragraph of these notes 

eek ago has been even more pronounced during the past 
; all the cause is the same, namely, anxiety with 
week 26 the effect upon the general monetary situation of the 
een. Wall Street and the consequent high money rate in 
Ne ork. At the time of writing there is uncertainty as to 
saa sold will go to America or not during the next few 
po but if it does in any large quantity, the feeling is strong 
that ‘our Bank Rate here may have to be raised. Moreover, 
re seem to have reac hed one of those very dillicult positions 
when it is not easy to see whether a higher Bank Rate would 
quickly become operative or not because it is not merely a 
contest between two Money Markets for the employment of 
palances, but a conte st also between the New York Money 
Yarket and Wall Street which defies high money rates so long 
as there is a fair prospect of a big appreciation in the market 
value of securities. Still, the fact remains that during the last 
week or two the advance in Wall Street has not been at all 
veneral or at all marked, and there is at least the possibility of 
the American public becoming a little tired of carrying stocks 
on borrowed money. Meantime, however, the general 
restriction of business and the dullness of tone here is empha- 
sized by the fact that the General Election, with all its 
uncertainties, is approaching. 

* x * * 


THE depressic ) 


COURTAULDS. 

There were at least two interesting features of the speech 
recently delivered to Courtaulds’ shareholders by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Samuel Courtauld. One of these was the quietly 
confident view of that great expert with regard to the enduring 
character of the artificial silk industry—or, rather, as it is 
now styled, the * rayon * industry. Mr. Courtauld has a well- 
deserved reputation for conservative views with regard to 
the industry, for when things were booming and Courtaulds 
were paying huge bonuses Mr. Courtauld constantly reminded 
shareholders of the need for taking a cautious view with 
regard to the outlook, laying stress upon the number of new 
concerns entering the industry and the effect upon profits of 
even a slight reduction in prices. These cautions have been 
justified by the developments of the past year, some decline 
having taken place in consumption, in addition to which 
it would seem that some of the newer concerns have been 
offering stocks at unduly low prices. Nevertheless, the 
Chairman of Courtaulds, while taking a conservative view 
with regard to the immediate outlook, was fairly hopeful with 
regard to the ultimate future of the industry, emphasizing, as 
was perhaps natural, the strong position occupied by the 
large and old-established companies. 

* * * * 
SILK DUTIEs. 

In view, however, of the undoubted stimulus which has 
been given to the artificial silk industry by the so-called 
safeguarding duties of a few years ago, it is not, perhaps, 
altogether surprising that Mr. Courtauld, in view of the forth- 
coming Election, should have deemed the oceasion one for 
warning shareholders that his views with regard to the future 
were based largely upon the supposition that there was to 
he no repeal of these duties. In this respect Mr. Courtauld 
was careful to explain that he was speaking neither politically 
hor as a partisan of Free Trade or Tariff Reform, but simply 
is pronouncing an opinion upon the ill effects that would be 
produced by the removal of duties which had been imposed 
and upon which the new artificial sik industry in the country 
has been largely built up. . P 

k * ES * 
SOUTHERN LKCONOMIES. 

Not the Jeast interesting points made in a very able speech 
delivered at the recent meeting of the Southern Railway 
‘ompany by the chairman, Brigadier-General the Hon. 
Everard Baring, was his reference to the good financial 
results which had followed upon the electrification of a 
certain portion of the company’s system. He stated that 
in the electrified area passenger journeys increased by no 
fewer than 6,000,000 and rece ipts by £218,000. Outside the 
electrified area, in spite of an increase of nearly 2,000,000 
passengers, there was a decline in revenue of about £200,000. 
General Baring was very modest in his reference to the 
economies established durine the year, but, as a matter of 
fact, they have been ve ry remarkable, a decrease in expendi- 
ture of £768,000 being set over a reduction in receipts of 
£956,000, so that the company actually gained in its net 
Tevenue—no mean feat in these days of railway depression, 

“« w - * 
Law LAN». 
“ss recent annual gene ral mecting the chairman, Colonel 

: - Courtenay T. Warner was able to place a very satis- 
factory position before the shareholders, the year’s rent roll 
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having shown an advance, while the available balance of 


£86,208 showed an increase on the previous year of about 
£1,700. The directors were able to recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the ordinary capital, making 9 per cent. for 
the year, a cash bonus of 2 per cent., and a bonus in preference 
shares of two such shares for every 100 ordinary. The reserve 
account, the chairman stated, would then stand at £253,000 
and the leaseholds redemption account at £119,673. 
* * * * 
LONDON’S TRANSPORT PROBLEMS. 

At the recent meeting of shareholders of the Underground 
Electric Railways Company of London, Lord Ashfield made 
some further interesting comments both as regards the 
finagees of the undertaking and as regards some of the traflic 
problems of London. As regards the former, it may be well 
to make it clear to those who are not familiar with the 
finances of the Underground group that the company which 
held its meeting last week, the Underground Electric Railways 
of London, is a “ holding” company concerned in a number 
of the tube and ‘bus enterprises, and it is this group, in 
particular, which has been responsible for the organization 
of the general underground traffic of London, and which, 
under the guidance of Lord Ashfield, has accomplished 
wonderful results. For many years, however, it is the 
travelling public rather than the shareholders who have 
obtained the benefits, the ordinary shareholders having for 
a long period received no return on their capital whatever. 
Now, however, patience on the part of the shareholders and 
effort and perseverance on the part of the directorate, is 
achieving moderate financial results. 

* * * * 
PETROL. 

In view of the sharp rise in the price of petrol, and all 
that it means to the motor traffic of London, it is scarcely 
surprising that Lord Ashfield, in speaking of the future, 
should have expressed some concern with regard to the 
expenditure side of the accounts. Last year, he said, his 
group of companies paid altogether in rates and taxes no 
less than £978,000, representing about one-quarter of the 
net receipts remaining after meeting working expenses. He 
anticipated that the rise of 2}d. per gallon in petrol would 
involve the company in increased expenditure during the 
current year of £200,000, while he pointed out that the 
present tax of 4d. per gallon represented a burden of £400,000 


——— 
a year of costs to be met out of cheap fares, the Vergy, 
receipts per passenger for last year having been leg the 
2d. There was, Lord Ashfield maintained, a limit fans 
which the company could not bear this great strain With 
fares being affected. ta 
* * % 
REMARKABLE PROGREss. 

At the recent Annual Meeting in Montreal of the ¢ 
Life of Canada, the President, Mr. T. B. Macaulay, one 
great many interesting figures indicating the progress of the 
Society during the year, both in activity and in strengt} 
As regards the former, however, perhaps nothing was Mon 
impressive than Mr. Macaulay's statement to the effect thy 
while the new business written during the year by the combing) 
Life companies of North America showed an increase over tj, 
preceding year of approximately 8 per cent. and the inenay 
in the combined total in force approximately 9 per cy 
the new assurances of the Sun Life of Canada had INCTeased 
34 per cent., while the total in force increased 27 per cey, 
Another point, and one emphasizing the strength of th 
company’s resources, was concerned with the valuation of th, 
securities. ‘The President estimated that the latest balan 
sheet showed that the values of securities had been placa 
at something like £13,000,000 less than the actual curren; 
valuation of the securities on the Exchanges. Then tiy 
Report itself refers to an additional deduction of market valyg 
of over £4,000,000, while there is a Contingency Reserye 9 
£2,.500,000. Those items total £1°,500,000 and unlisted aggets 
and other margins raised the amount to over £20,000,00, 
“This means,” said Mr. Macaulay, * that the market vahy; 
of our securities could shrink by over £20,000,000 withoy 
reducing our surplus by one pound.” The President was aly 
able to refer to a further increase in the policy-holders’ profits, 

* * * 


Poor TrApvE Ficures. 

The trade figures for the month of February were distinctly 
disappointing even after allowing for the fact of February ip 
last year having contained an extra working day. The value 
of imports was down £7,500,000 and exports nearly £3,000,000, 
an unfavourable feature being the continued dullness in the 
export of textiles. Moreover, in view of the severe weather 
on the Continent, it had been hoped that there would have been 
a considerable increase in exports of coal: as a matter of fact, 
there was a small decline. 

A. W. EK 











THE HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 





GREAT INCREASE OF BUSINESS 


TOTAL ASSETS - £54,155,000 





The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members the 
Annual Statement of p call any showing the operations of the Society 
during the financial year ended the 31st January, 1929. 

The business of the Society for the year has been highly satisfac- 
tory, and there have been large increases in the Funds and Membership, 

j On the Ist February, 1928, the Halifax Permanent Building Society 

} and the Halifax Equitable Building Society were legally united under 
the name of “ The Halifax Building Society,” and the Statement of 
Accounts now presented covers the transactions of the Society for 
the first year from the date of the amalgamation. 

ASSETS.—The Total Assets at the end of the year amounted to 
£54,155,040 5s. 2d., an increase of £7,173,558 2s. 1d. 

RESERVE FUND.—The Reserve Fund, after providing for all 
interest and bonus allotted up to the date of the account, stands at 
£1,689,238 19s. 4d., being an increase of £228,038 Us. 6d. 

INCOME.—The income for the year, exclusive of investments 
realised, was £30,683,773 10s, 10d. 

MORTGAGES. ‘The amount advanced upon new mortga during 
the year was £19,214,528 12s. 7d., mainly upon the security of 
dwelling-houses acquired by borrowers for their personal occupation. 

The new Borrowers number 20,926, showin im averag 
£483 per new mortgage completed. The total amount now due upon 
Mortgages is £40,570,655, an increase during the year of £2,456,670, 
and the total number of Borrowers is 106,896, an increase of 0,396, 

| Of this total 81 per cent, are in respect of Morteages where the 
| debt does not exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all 
the Society’s mortgages is only £379 each. The Mortgage Accounts 
are in an entirely satisfactory condition, and there are no properties 
of borrowers in the possession of the Society to be reported in the 
statutory Schedule. 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS.—The amount standing to the 
credit of the Investing Shareholders and Depositors is £ 4 bl 
5s. 10d., being £6,945,520 1s. 7d. of an increase during the year. 

PROFITS.—The gross profit of the year, after payment of all 
expenses and Income Tax, amounted to £2,459,564 7s. 5d., and 








ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, 
to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 25th day of March, 1929. 
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providing for all interest due to Depositors and Shareho 
coal 

rplu 

| 


up 
to the date of the Account, there remains a sury{ l t of 
£414,875 2s. 9d, 





New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Application. 


| HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 


London Office: 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed, in addition 
to the interest, a bonus of £1 IQs. Od. per cent. upon the sum 
standing to the credit of Paid-up Sh¥reholders, Class 1, and a bonus 
of £2 10s. Od. per cent. to the Subscription Investing Shareholders 
upon the total amount paid by them up to the end ot the preceding 
year, 





This distribution will make a total yield to the Paid-up Shareholders 
in Class I of £5 per cent., and to the Subscription Sharcholders of 
£6 per cent., both Interest and Bonus being free from Income Tax. 

They also recommend that the sum of £15,000 be granted to the Staff 
Superannuation Fund, and that £30,000 be written off Offce 
Properties Account. 

The new Accounts opened during the year numbered 79,297, and | 
the total number of Shareholders and Depositors accounts open at 
the end of the year was 361,967, an increase of 32,743. ' i 

NEW BRANCHES.—New Branches have been opened at Baildon, 
Basingstoke, Bedford, Billingham, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Cheadle, Colne 
Exeter, Farnham, Ilkeston, Luton, Maidstone, Norwach, Salisbury, 


West Hartlepool and High Wycombe. 

NEW OFFICE PREMISES.—New and permanent office premises, 
staffed by the Society, have been opened during the year at Cleveleys, 
Croydon, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Morley, 
Oldham and Stockport. 

GENERAL.— Ihe Directors very greatly regret to report the loss 
to the Society by the death of Sir William Ramsden, J.P., on the 


22nd October last. He had been a Director of the Society since 1910, 
and served as President from 1921 to 1925, and from January, 1927, 
to the date of his decease. His long continued and devoted services 
during this period were of incalculable value to the Soofety. 

In his place Sir Enoch Hill, J.’., the Vice-President, was elected 
President of the Society. 

The Directors desire to congratulate the Members and Officials upon 


the remarkable expansion of the busines 
past year, as revealed by the Statement of / and also upoo 
the fact that the Society has still further sireng ned the predomi- 
nant position it has held for many years as by far the largest Building 
Society in the World. 


Society during the 





ENOCH HILL, President. 


Tel.: Gerrard 4443. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 








a sceeeccenmemnon 


COURTAULDS, LIMITED. 


NEW PRICE LEVEL ESTABLISHED 


COMPANY’S PRODUCTS IMPROVED IN 
QUALITY AND VARIETY 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS IN THE 
WEAVING BRANCH 


MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD’S SURVEY 


Tue sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Courtaulds, Limited, 
was held on March 7th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, [.C. 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld (the chairman of the company) presided. 
The Secretary (Mr. Ernest Kettle) read the notice convening the 

meeting and the ré port of the auditors 

The directors’ report and accounts were taken as read. 

fhe Chairman said :—Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to move : 
“That the report of the directors dated February 14th, 1929, and 
the balance sheet of December 31st, 1928, now submitted, be and 
the same are hereby received and adopted, and that a final dividend 
on the ordinary shares for the year ended December 31st, 1928, of 
10 per cent., free of income tax (making, with the interim dividend 
slwady paid, 15 per cent. total for the year, free of income tax), be 
declared and paid.” 

Ladies and gentlemen,— Before putting the motion, I will follow 
my annual custom of giving you my view of the present state of our 
business. 

Our weaving branch has had its usual hard struggle against 
petition of all kinds, but I am glad to say its trading results are some- 
what better than in 1927, and its present prospects are distinctly 
this, we hope may prove to be a good omen for the 


com- 


encouraging ; 
other and much larger branch of our busines 
New NAME. 

Before saving anything about the present position of this other 
branch, I must tell vou that we rec ently decided to adopt the word 


‘Rayon ” GENERIC 


“rayon” as the new generic name for artificial silk. Vo have long 
felt that the word “ artificial *’ implied a stigma on this wonderful 


new textile product. besides being re sponsible for a certain amount of 


misdescription and confusion. When you consider that varicties 
of this new material are already being made with fibres finer, and 
at the same time stronger, than real silk, when you consider also 
that the price of the new yarns is, on the average, lower than that 


of any of the staple textile yarns except cotton, you will agree that 


hall now call it, should no longer 








the reputation of “* rayon,’ as we 
appear to depend in any degree upe its resemblance to something 
Gise : 7 ; 

The word “* } n” was officially da few years ago in the 
United Sta in addition, now in all American schools 
—and it has made a good deal of } in this country in the 
trade and in the | So, when we felt the time was ripe for a 
change, we cl led that it would be best to adopt the word which 
was already leu Lb » that there is a good prospect of 





this word be lopted for « ial purposes in this country and, 
furthermore, artificial silk make i the Continent are svympathetic- 
ally considerit t} adoption of this—or a phonetically similar— 
nari I ~ t! l snective ¢ iit 
rrRADING Co It 
i nravon (or artificial silk) business, L must 
Warn you that the pi ve to put before vou isa mixed one 


and indefinite 
with 


muxed as regard orv ot the 


1928 


past vear 


conditions, 





a3 to the futu 
Bt V ] 
Mas remember 1 pomting 
impossible for turnover 

before, for 1927 st 
1928, shely ' 

a0, neives w > comparative 
not forecast t} u 


under good 





possibility of increased production, though you 
at our last meeting that it was 

in 1928 as it had done the yeat 
irted with large stocks in hand, while in January, 
ly bare. I also said that we could 


I out 


to ne ist 


) rse of business beyond August, and that this 
Course would be mainly determined by the weight of new production 
Which might be put on the market in the autumn; if this weight 


exceeded the demat |, the industry would certainly be faced with a 
difficult time - 

is Wnalend - ‘ . . ‘ 

n Englan t ai ope ger ally this difficult time has certainly 
rTives r y ] , 1 

rived again; production has overtaken consumption, and in- 
evitable consequ es have followed—loss of confidence on the 
art of bur " : : 
— t buyers, curtailment of orders, a lowering of prices all round, 
and e ' 

Ne Widespread dislocation of business from which we have not yet 
rr | ‘ 

| 
Py ION, Prices, AND COMPETITION. 

s 
c readjust ts are inevitable from time to time, and it is 

«mh that the never be « ted without some jolts, but on 


YIiim 


and in my opinion to a great extent unnecessary. We have ex- 
perienced periods of excessive production before, but this is 
occasion on which 


the first 
we have seen large weights of yarn from diverse 
Phe 
explanation can only be that a number of new producers have been 
| so short of cash with which to carry on their operations that ’ 
have incontinently thrown their production—good, bad, and in- 
different—upon the market at any price which it would fetch. We 
may leave them to find some way of retracing their st ps it they can. 
(Laughter). 

The fact that much of this production has been in 
to say bad, in quality, is doubly unfortunate in that it 
trouble and disappointment to the manufacture! 
fabrics and to the public which uses them, and every fresh crop of 
trouble of this kind gives our commodity a bad mark and causes a 
setback to the industry at large. These ed 
pened if newcomers had not started so light-heartedly without sulti- 
cient resources cither in capital or in experience ; they would not 
have been in such a hurry to see something coming into the ex- 
chequer, and in the long run their prospects would hi been dis- 
tinctly more pleasing than they actualiy are. If the 
absorb the totai output of the country at the old price level 
doubt—ceuts been made with 
more uniformity, and upon a less drastic scale 
not have been unduly upset. 

Personally, IT am not convinced that the trade could not 
consumed the whole of this output at the 


ror occasion tho disorganization has been unusually pronounced, 
| quarters offered at prices well below any possible true cost. 


they 


uherent, not 
must cause 


who turns it into 


things ne not have hap- 


ive 
trade could not 
which I 
greater deliberation, with 
, and the market would 


eould have 





| have 
| prices prevailing at tl 

| beginning of last year, for, if an article has not proved intrinsically 
| too dear, price-stability is the one thing above all others needed by 
} and there by 
This, indeed, 
be realized by eve 
} 


the user to promote the growth of his own business, 
increase the consumption of the materials he buy 

is the outstanding truth which needs to 
who has a hand in the direction of this industry. 


ryvons 


RAYON, 


WORTH OF 


As to the intrinsic worth of rayon, I 
last year's prices it would still ofler by far the most 
field to the manufacturer of textile fabrics, and the best value to 
everyone who handles it, including the ultimate consumer. But the 
once they have 


INTRINSI( 
even at 


profitable 


believe that 


possibility of selling at the old prices has gone by 
dropped it is very difficult to raise them : 


about as would 


fain; at 





present one can 
make higher 


might not again be 


hardly foresee such a shortage coming 
prices a possibility, and, even if possible, they 
desirable from our point of view. 


Now that the fall has taken pla ind 


1 1 
the new price-k vel is 


established, we believe that another period of development will 
follow; but meantime valuable months have elapsed with sales 
restricted by the nervousness of buyer and, although we are 


beginning to see signs of reapproaching confidence, and hope to sce 
an increased volume of business coming along soon, Ww cannot 
count on this with certainty. And I must point out to you that 


the reduction of our selling prices in December by an average ct 


over 15 per cent. has cut a very big slice off our margin of profit. 
DUTIES. 


THe Import 


sult 


I think T might 


of the coming Gene ral Election seems to have 


ay at this stage that uncertainty as to the re 


something to do with 





the general want of confidence, and, of course, the ifieial silk 
duties are constantly in our minds. I do not profess to know 
what attitude any alternative Government may take towards therm. 
|T am not a party man myself, and hold no rigid views on the 
| question of Free Trade versus Prote I do not think that ar 
sacred principle is involved, and I feel that fiscal qu ms ought 
not to be party matters at all. 

Also [ ean say that this company neve! ked to ] e the duties 
imposed, but once they were put on in the modified form finally 
adopted, we, like others, naturally made the best of them, and t 
import duties undoubtedly resulted in a great expat n of the rayon 
industry in this country. (Hear, hear.) From 1926 to 1928 our 
own sales and production expanded by over 40 per cent and tl 
production of the country as t Whole by at least 100 per cent. This 


refers to the production of rayon yarn only ; there 1s no doubt that 


the corresponding increase in the use of it—which largely for the 
export trade—represents a still greater increase in the number ot 
people employed in weaving, knitting, and otherwise manipulating 
the varn, for it takes many more people to turn a given weight of 
ravon into a fabric than it does to mal t in tl 


DANGERS OF REMOVAL. 
Now I feel bound to say, and I say it delibe: ly, that, in my 
opinion. the withdrawal of the measure of protection afforded by 
the artificial silk duties to all branches of this greatly 


present 





expanded industry would be a first class calamity from the point 


of view of all those engaged in it to-day. We with our unequalled 





resources would certainly put up a ft fight against foreign compe- 
| tition, but I sincerely believe that there are many who would go 
under. When I tell you that the average wag ym 
industry in the three largest producing Cont wre 
from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. below ours in j be 
obvious to you that foreign competition Is not just a bogy but wu 
matter to be riously weighed by mem Il pas ; alil 
The difference in the wage factor is now a serious matter the 


lower the margin of profit the more serious does it become, and, 
unless there were compensatioi at home. we should be compelled 


an advantage offered by n 


instance might ‘ nough to 


to take into account such 
the Continent, which in certain cir 


cau 





deflect abroad main stream ol 
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should hesitate a very long time before agreeing to further extensions 
in this country if I heard that the import duties on artificial silk 
were to be abolished. 


CONDITIONS ON THE CONTINENT. 


Now to return to our own business, we find that conditions on 
the Continent of Europe are as disordered as they are here, with some 
rayon makers selling at or under cost price, and very few working 
with any profit worth speaking of. The change did not come about 
so quickly as in England, as signs of weakness made themselves 
manifest in certain quarters very much earlier than they did here. 
In these circumstances production has not heen pressed to its 
fullest extent either at Calais or at Cologne ; in some degree both 
places are marking time and waiting for the renewal of confidence 
which we hope will not be delayed much longer, for here also we 
see signs of returning stability. 


Posrrion IN THE U.S.A. 


Now T have left to the last the territory of which I can give you 
the most favourable account, that is, the United States of America. 
Prices there were maintained at the 1927 level throughout the whole 
of last year, and there was some increase in the weight sold. It 
might have been more but for the influence of the weakness in 
Europe, which always makes itself felt across the Atlantic after an 
interval. Since our report was printed I have learned that certain 
American producers have lowered t}. ir prices, and that the Viscose 
Company has followed suit. 

This is only what we expected, and it was no doubt foreseen by 
the trade in general. At any rate, the news cf the reductions 
which are less drastic than in Europe, does not seem to have bees 
necompanied by any great market upset, and there seems good 
reason to hope that the transition to a lower and stable price level 
will take place without any serious falling off in the volume of 
business, which should soon begin to expand again at a reasonable 
rate. This is the best we can look for, for the possibilities do not 
allow of any sensational improvement. 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS. 

Now, I hope you will not complain because my account of the 
state of the industry may be rather confused, for that is exactly 
what the conditions themselves are. Briefly, in America the 
outlook seems to be settled, but not especially brilliant, while 
conditions in Europe are still very difficult ; while we hope these 
will improve, any rapid improvement is far from certain. And I 
must remind you once again that our margins of profit are reduced 
everywhere ; the very best we could hope for during the current 
year would be for expanding output and sales to compensate for this 
reduction in the margins, but the recent state of uncertainty in 
England and the rest of Europe has had a depressing effect upon 
markets, from which they can hardly recover in a noment. 


CONTINUED TECHNICAL PROGRESS. 

If we now turn our eyes for a moment away from the commercial 
side of our business, with its rather stormy outlook, and consider 
the technical aspects, we shall find much more cause for satisfaction. 
Our technical progress during the year has been continuous and 
widespread, and we have no fear of losing the leading place in the 
industry which we have held in the past. The yarns which we 
make are always increasing » variety and improving in quality, 
and this is reflected in our own weavis department, which is 
continually expanding its range of the highest-class fabrics, while 
more and more replacing real silk by rayon. Many experts now 
consider the best rayon fabrics to be superior in most respects to 
anything made of the natural fibre, and, indeed, the extent to which 
fine rayon yarns have displaced real silk during the last two years 
is remerxable. 

Beside the fine varieties of ordinary visccse, which have had an 
increasing success during the past year, we have made progress with 
the new strong yarn manufactured under the Lilienfeld patents, to 
which we have given the name ** Durafil.””) This yarn has mad» a 
favourable start; we are already supplying it commercially in 
small quantities, and it is meeting with a goed reception. The 
plant is being increased, but progress at this stage is necessarily 
slow, and growth cannot be great during the current year 

Our acetate yarn is also making its way and is reputed to be 
second to none in quality, and we shall increase our output of this 
class of rayon as required. Though there are undoubtedly uses 
for it, these lie, on account of its high cost, mainly in the field of 
specialities, and there is every prospect of viscose contS.uing to be 
the staple article of the future. At any rate, it is fairly safe to say 
iat nothing has yet been discovered in relation to the acetate—or 
any other—process to shake this belief. 


EconomMicaL MANUFACTURE, 


While improving our products in quality and variety, we have 
by no means lost sight of the important question of costs. Apart 
from unavoidable differences in wages, I believe we are manu- 
facturing in England to-day as cheaply as anyone in the world, 
and we are continually improving and simplifying our methods 
with a view to economy, though, as I have had oceasion to point 
out before, nothing very drastic in this direction can be looked for, 
as the field of possible economies still remaining is small. I must 
ask you not to be unduly alarmed by claims which we hear made 
occasionally relating to much cheaper processes, extraordinary 
economies in labour, &c. ; you can rely on it that we know as much 
about that side of manufacture as anybody, and we shall not spend 





nr 


many sleepless nights on account of such tales; in fact we | 
our competitive strength to be greater than ever. (Hear } ex 
» Oar 


THe BALance SHEET. 


If you will now look at the balance sheet, I will « plain a { 
the figures. The first figure I have to draw your attention 
“ Creditors, &c.,” £3,865,262. Under this head you wil] notia : . 
reserves are provided for taxation and contingencies and in - 
nexion with this I may mention that it has been co: sidered des . 
that any reserves which may be no longer required for re 
should be retained as reserves for contingencies. * 

The next figure, ‘ Capital Reserve Account,” £514,337 Sees 
a little explanation. During the year our Canadian underis 
was transferred to a Canadian company, at a capitalization | 
excess of the value appearing in our books. The surplus aris: 
has been credited to capital reserve, while the corresponding den 
are included at par in the item ‘** Investments in and advan ei 
rayon (artificial silk) and allied companies ”’ on the other sia, 
the balance sheet. ik 

Turning now to the other side, you will see that Property, Ply 
&ec., are up by about £900,000. This is accounted for by ‘ 
completion of the machinery at Wolverhampton and expen 
on our acetate works. , 

The next important increase is in the “ Investments ip , 
advances to other rayon (artificial silk) companies.” Part of 
represents the shares in the Canadian company already menti) 
and the remainder advances in connexion with the completio: 
the works at Calais and Cologne. 

Cash at bankers is less than last year; the money has part 
been used for the financing of the above-mentioned Continen: 
companies, and partly invested. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my thanks once ag 
to all our administrative and working staffs—men and wome 
and to put it on record that in my opinion 1928, in respect 
technical progress and the quality of the products manufaetuy 
marks an advance on any previous year within my own memo 
(Cheers). 

Mr. Stanley Bourne (deputy chairman) seconded the resolutic 

The Chairman.—Before putting the resolution to the meeting 
shall be pleased to answer any questions to the best of my ability 


ap of 








SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Williams.—There are one or two questions which I sh 
Jike to ask. The first question is: why is there no specific s 
allocated in the balance sheet for the depreciation of building 
plant, stocks-in-trade, and investments ? The second question is 
what sum has been allocated for the depreciation of these items 
—and the third question is : why is there no profit and loss a 
accompanying the balance sheet ? The fourth question is; | 
much of the £3,865,262, which forms the item “ Creditors, § 
months’ Preference Dividend accrued and 
liabilities side of the balance sheet, is due to creditors only ! 
the last question is : how much of the total sum of £9,888,263 ont 


Reserves ” on t 


assets side of the balance sheet as * British Government Securitis 


and other Investments”’ is invested in British Governn 
securities ? 

The Chairman.—Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Morrison.—In addition to the questions which have alrea 
been put, may I ask whether there is any reason, other than that 
may not be geod for shareholders to know how wealthy they w 
why the revenue from investments and the trading revenue sh 
not be shown separately ? The directors’ report and the Chair 
speech are, as usual, informative rather in appearance tl 
actual fact—a condition te which shareholders of this compar 
well accustomed. But, Mr. Chairman, 1 think the board mig 


perhaps pay some attention to the change in feeling which is takin: 


place among investors generally. Industrial companies to-day | 
become such great organizations that their affairs are of interest 
circles far outside their immediate shareholders. 
such as Courtaulds have an effect on the social and economi 

of the countries in which they operate such as to cause an increas 
desire for knowledge of their operations, SCO pe and prospects al 
a very large circle of people. I consider this is a very justif 
desire, and I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it would be a wise t 
for the board to recognize this interest which is being taken 


On vanizat 


THe TECHNICAL SIDE. 


I should like to say something on the technical side, and I sy 
here quite as a layman seeking information. We have seen du 
the past year or so certain references to the linking up of the tr 
or industry in an international sense. It would be very interes 
I am sure to everybody to learn how far that linking up has g 
and what its future possibilities are. You referred, Mr. Chairm 
to the dislocation which, in your opinion, was unnecessary. Ist! 
any possibility that by a further linking up of these internati 
interests among big producers the disturbance of the industry 
* bulls in the china shop ”’ can be eliminated or reduced by a furt 
closer working between the big producers ? - 

On the question of quality, you, Sir, have referred to the very! 
quality produced by so many of your competitors 
few months there has been some mention of standards of quali 
and I should like to know whether it is possible for a company %! 
as Courtaulds, in conjunction with its associate, to lay down int 
national standards for qualities. If such standards could be la 


down and accepted by the trade generally, it would either com 


these new producers to manufacture up to the standard or to g0' 
of business altogether. 

There is one other point, Mr. Chairman, to which I would like 
refer. That is, when you speak of the increased consumption whi 
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s taken place and which we all anticipate will go on, whether you 
ue board would look at the abnormal difference in value of the 
S ious it is produc ed and sold by the manufacturer and that same 
) as it is purehased by the consumer. I feel that if anything 
"he done by which that abnormal margin can be reduced—that 
gr ibuting profits—that the result would be a fall in the price 
hogs ticle whi h would create an extension of demand that would 
tg cle, a ak Clnenebenn tle: 
ama“ 


artic 
arth 


even the boa 


CHATRMAN’S REPLY. 

The Chairman, in reply, said :—The questions put by the first 
sharenolder were ver} largely connected with the form of the 
accounts. For instance, he asked why we did not show a separate 
profit and loss account. rhe account is shown in the form in 
which it has appeared for the last 15 years or more. We are not 
the only people who issue a combined account like this, and I do 
not think that the question has been put to us before. The amount 
of the profit is certified by the auditors, but that has always been 
taken to be satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 

Then he asked why no specific sum was allocated for depreciation. 
The two figures at the top of the right-hand side of the account 
have already had depreciation deducted, and in the report we men- 
tion the charging of depreciation of buildings, plant, stocks-in- 
trade, and investments. That is the form in which we have always 
done it. That is the plan which we have always pursued, so that the 
values appearing are already written down before we announce the 
rofit. We think that that is a more straightforward way of doing 
it than by announcing a profit and then saying that it is subject 
to depreciation. We do not consider it a profit until depreciation 
has been deducted. (Hear, hear.) 

The item of creditors, &c., and reserves in respect of taxation and 
contingencies is a sum which we have always found to be con- 
venient to keep together in one figure like this, and I do not think 
that there is any sufficient reason for altering our method. With 
regard to the amount of British Government stocks included in the 
investment item, over {™) per cent.—nearly 100 per cent., in fact— 
isin British Government securities. (Cheers). 

The first question asked by the second shareholder was also about 
the accounts—why the revenue from investments and the trading 
income are not shown separately. ‘That is the kind of thing which 
we do not want to tell everybody too exactly. There are many 

“ple who would like to know exactly what we make from every 
ad of our operations ; it would be extremely useful information 
to them, and it would not serve any practical purpose to set it out 
here; so we like to leave them guessing. (Laughter and cheers.) 

This same shareholder raised one or two quite interesting points 
with regard to further co-operation between different producers. 
That is a thing which we are always studying, and I think that 
gradually, perhaps, the big producers are getting closer together, 
but it is an extremely diflieult and intricate question. All that I 
ean tell you is that it is a matter of which we do not lose sight ; 


infact, it is one of our main preoccupations. Curiously enough, the 
question of standardization is also one of which we have thought a 
great de il during the last 12 months or so. As a matter of fact, 


P | 
there has been an International Bureau started, to which most of 
the big producers in Europe are parties, to work on this question 
and to see whether it is possible to arrive at any standards. 

Then he touched on the question of the difference in value between 
what we get for the article and what the publie pays for it. He is 
treading on very delicate ground, and I think I would rather keep 
off it. The distributing trade are our very good friends, and I 
should be very sorry to say anything here in criticism of their 
methods, Hear, hear.) 

rhe resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously, ; 

The Chairman next moved the re-election of Mr. F. J. Nettlefold 
and Mr. J. S. Addison as directors. 

This resolut on was sec onde l } \ Mr. s, A. Court wld and unani 
mously approved, ‘ 

Mr. Stanley Bourne (deputy chairman) proposed the re-election of 
the other retiring director, Mr. Samuel Courtauld. In doing so, 
he said that he was sure that the shareholders would have no 
hesitation in re-electing Mr. Courtauld. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Thomas P. Latham, Bt., seconded the motion, andl it was 
unanimously adopted. 

Votre oF THANKS. 

Mr. I. B. Davidson.—Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen.—It is 
again my priv ilege to move a resolution whi h I have been asked to 
ropose on many occasions. I will read it:—That Messrs. W. 
Elles-Hill and Co. and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. be and 
they are hereby re-elected joint auditors of the company for the year 
1929,” Having proposed that resolution, which will be seconded 
in due course, may I be permitted once again to voice our feelings of 
thanks to the ¢ hairman and the board for the wonderful progress 
the company has made in the past year, and for the splendid balance 
shect they have been able to place before us. A great many of us 
came to this meeting to-day almost prepared for anything (laughter), 
but di spite this, through the mists of pe simism and doubts for the 
future, my own opinion is that we shall witness for this great and 
wonderful business a continuation of the brilliant expansion of the 
past. 

Thesi uy nd downs are not new, they have happened before, and 
probably wiil happen again. But after listening to our Chairman 
to-day, as we have all done, with great interest and care, we do see 
behind his address the wonderful way in which these gentlemen have 
built up this business, prepared for the future, and for the fight which 
was hound to come, in view of the number of small artificial silk 
Coneerns which have been springing up on all sides. What will 











happen to these small concerns in the future time alone will show. 
Personally, I would rather be a shareholder in Courtaulds than in 
one of these smaller concerns. (Laughter.) 


Tree Marin Facrors. 


What have we, the shareholders. in Courtaulds to look forward to ? 
In my opinion, there are three main factors—-the product, the men, 
and the future of the industry. As to the product, that can be 
summed up in one word—* Courtaulds,”’ and we will leave it at 
that. The ‘“ men ’’-—the men are there, seated at the board table, 
and they have shown in the past, and will show in the future, what 
they can achieve, and, therefore, we can leave the business, and our 
own particular interests in the company, to be looked afte: by them 


safely leaving the control in their capable hands. As to the future 


when you consider (I think I am right in what [am going to state, for 
I have endeavoured to find the exact position, and I do not wish to 
give you any inaccurate information)—when you consider that the 
propertion of rayon compared wiih cotton is about 3 per cent., it is 
obvious to everybody that rayon is pushing every year farther and 
farther into the uses for which cotton is now used, and that so long 
as our lady friends continue to purchase this beautiful article of 
adornment I think the future can speak for itself. 


A GREAT Bustness. 

We know, as I have said before, that we have a great business. 
Look at the balance sheet and study it and you will find there is 
only one word to describe the business—it is stupendous, and cer- 
tainly it ranks as one of the finest in the whole of the British Empire. 
I will not further labour these points, but will content myself by 
asking you to accord your sincere thanks and admiration for thx 
successful labours of the Chairman and the board. I hope all of you 
will go away from this meeting more than satisfied with all that they 
have done and with every hope that this business will continue to 
prosper as in the past. I personally believe this will be the case. 

I am only a small shareholder and I have held my shares for 16 
years. I, along with my friends, have always regarded our holdings 
as an investment, for I do not look on Courtaulds’ shares as specu- 
lative or gambling, but I regard the company as a sound commercial 
undertaking controlled and guided by a very sound body of business 
men. I have the greatest pleasure in proposing that a hearty vote 
of thanks be given to the Chairman and the board. (Cheers.) 

The motion for the re-election of the auditors, having been seconded 
by Mr. F. G. Brenton, was carried, and the vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and the directors was unanimously accorded. 

The Chairman :—I thank Mr. Davidson for his appreciative 
remarks, and you, the shareholders, for the kind vote you have 
passed, and for your attendance here to-day. 

The proceedings then terminated. 






Pipe, Cigar or Cigarette-—no matter’ 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, 
either mild or severe. There are 
few smokers who have not ex- 
perienced the uncomfortable effect 
of “one cigarette too many.” To 
prevent this, take an “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pas- 
tille occasionally between smokes 
and let it dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing pure glycerine 
and the luscious fresh juice of ripe 
black currants, they are delightfully 
soothing, They effectually remove 
the smell of smoke from the breath. 
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UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS OF LONDON 





LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 





LORD ASHFIELD ON ADVANTAGES OF 
CO-ORDINATION 





THE annual genera! inceting of the Underground Electric Railways 
Company of Loudon, Ltd., was held on Thursday, March 7th, at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., the Right Hon. Lord Ashfield 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. John C. Mitchell) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said : Tdo not propose 
to review once again the accounts and statistics of the operating 
Companies. | may sum up their position in a few words. The year 
1928 has, on the whole, been the best year which they have so far 
experienced, and the results attained so far as the Common Fund 
Companies are concerned cannot be unsatisfactory to you. 
LONDON. 


IEXPANSION OF 


London continues to expand and to draw to itselt additional 
population. The built-up area has now overlapped on all sides the 
houndaries of London County and is reaching out in long stretches 
of houses to the twelve-inile tinit from the centre. The problen of 
planning for the amenities and convenicuces of these new colonies 
grows yearly more difficult, and the distribution of the people 
healthily and pleasantly over wide tracts of country at such a 
distance from the heart of things turns upon the provision of rapid 
transit facilities, which mean, in truth, more underground railways. 
{ cannot, therefore, fear any stagnation of London which would 
depress our transport industry unless we stifled Ourselves by failing 
to provide by further facilities for the continuous growth in the 





engers, 


number of pas 


So far, therefore, as receipts are concerned, T can foresee nothing 
which need induce us to pause or to have doubt as to our future. 
When L turn to expenses, the situation is not quite so certain. The 
principal clement of cost ts wages. The wages bills represent 61 per 
cent. of our total Operating expenditure. We have always shared 
our prosperity with our employees, and even when we were unable 
to pay enything like adequate dividends have not failed to 
and even above those paid in com- 


Ve 
maintain our wage levels at 
parable businesses. 

Then we are dependent upon two Commodities for the power 
which keeps our transport facilities moving coal for conversion into 
electricity and petrol. So far as coal is concerned we are enjoying 
favourable terms at this time, having made extensive ¢ ts at 
a time when coal was relatively cheap. 


itrar 


THe Pret Pierrar, 

With petrol it is different, and L hardly know w 
recent increase of 2jd. per gallon affects us seriously. Our contract 
for supplies was not unfavourable, at any vate a comparative 
basis, but our price is adjusted in relation to the current 
market price, we shall have, this year, to find another £200,000 to 
meet our petrol bill, assuming as [ must, for want of any real 
information or understanding of the situation, that no further 
advance in price will occur. 
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It is exceptionally regrettable, that there should have been any 
action by way of taxation to add to the price of petrol. The present 
tax of 4d. per gallon bears hardly upon our undertakings. It repre- 
sents a burden of £400,000 a year to be met out of Id., 2d., 3d. 
fares, since our average receipt per passenger for 1928 is less than 
2d. We feel the burden the more in that the proceeds of the tax 
are being diverted from any gain or purpose in which we can share. 
We are compelled to reiterate our view of the unfairness of this 
taxation, and we can only hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be able to afford us relief in the Jucdyet relief 


forthcoming ‘ 





to which we are clearly entitled. 

For transport in an urban commenity, as | have said over and 
over again, is not static but dynamic. What is suffices for a brief 
while, and then more i, wanted. There is no real pause. The 
volume of passengers grows. The demand for further facilities 
hecomes insistent. There no escape. We must cast about for 
Wiiye and Means of meeting it. Just mow we have committe dl our 
subsidiary Companies to the task of seeking from Parliament 
powers to cnable them to enter into agreements on a much wider 
basis than hitherto for the co-ordination of all the focal passenger 


Area, in such a fashion 
certain sense of security will be enjoyed by them all, 


additional capital for 


transport facilities within the London Tratlic 


that a more 


extensions 


thus enabling them to 


raise 


on 
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economy by consolidation of work can be obtain: 
all waste to be avoided and an improved financial 


atixfactory ierms, in such a fashion that the widest mea 
Sure of 


cl, thus enablin, 
sult achieved, 7 
We trust that Parliament will agree with us as to the Wisdc 
this course, but whatever steps we may take will be neutralized a4 
destroyed if fresh burdens are to be thrown upon us, and se ae 
be regarded as a fit subject for special taxation. —e 


By whatever extent the burdens that fall upon us 
to that extent our opportunity of expanding our undergroy 
railway system to meet the admittedly urgent requirements: 
growing London is impaired. We cannot both pay taxes and find 
the money for fresh tubes. Our strength is not equal to the stra ; 
We are willing to pool all our resources, but the pool will be une, me 
to the strain. And, as a last word, we are not asking any relief fo 
ourselves. In the Bills before Parliament we hav: expressed = 
willingness to be limited to a reasonable return upon the capital 
invested in the operating Companies. Ho would be a bold persoy 
who would deny us that. Whatever we ask in the way of anomie 
will redound to the benefit of our passengers. The relief we seek ‘ 
not on our behalf alone but also on behalf of ou i 
hehalf of London. 


are increased 





passengers — oy, 


TREND TOWARDS CO-ORDINATION, 


Before [ leave this subject of transport L should wish to dips 
your attention to the trend towards co-ordination which is manifes 
in all the metropolitan cities of the world, because I think it sepyes 
to reinforce our view that co-ordination is the only sound policy 
for London. In all the metropolitan cities 
transport have been developed, costing widely varying capital 
sums, A mile of tube railway costs £350,000 for example: a mile 
of tramway costs only £50,000); omniluses, to give an equivalen: 
service on a mile of roadway, cost only £15,000. The amouy 
required to meet the interest and depreciation cn the investe 
capital per passenger must show a wide rarge of amount. Tho 
expenses of providing the services also show consicecable ve ratio; 
It takes roundly 90 per cent. of the receipts from ommibuses to meet 
such eXpenses ; av per cent. of the receipt 3 from the tramways: by 
only 66 per cent. of the receipts from underground railways, \ 
all must charge practically the same fares so that the margin of ne 


Various modes of 





receipt per passenger is unequal in itself and unequal to the charge. 
to be met out of it. The public will not pay more for one sery 
than foranother. The services may vary ; the underground railwe 


may be speedy as compared with street forts of transport and ma 





attract long distance traflic which would avoid the slower moy 
ment of the streets. Variety in service is not, however, marked 
attractive enough to enable a variety in the rate of charge. A 
forms of transport have their function to perform, to afford a cor 
plete urban system of transport. How then are all to be kept 
financially sound and healthy, and able to avoid fluctuations dy 
to Seasons, habits, irregular eXpansion and other disturbing causes 
Clearly by a scheme of co-ordination. 
There is a partial public ownership. a partial private own 

And what does it matter whether the capital takes the forn 
municipat loans or Company stocks and shares? There is universal; 


a private management because only by that means, it is recognize 


will commercial considerations be made effective. will efli 
economy be steadily pursued, will enterprise and initiative flouris! 


There is universally a rneasure of public control as to fares, sery 


reney ar 





and development. These are indeed public issues in regard t 
which control isaccepted. The Co-ordination Bills now before Par 
ment provide for such powers. 

I find some confusion of thought among those who eriticize thos 
Bills. They ia no sense disturb any present ownership. Municipa 


tramways remam municipal tramways. Railways and ormnibuses 
remain the property of the companies. The Bills in no way destroy 
or impair the responsibilities and obligations of those who now ow 
or control the various means of transport. The common manag 
ment must be the servant of the owners, discharging in full on their 
behalf all their responsibilities and obligations. There is nothing i 
the Bills which permits of any abrogation of these matters. The 
allow a common management. They allow a common fund. Nothing 
but good can flow from these. Everyone is in accord with this, friet 
or critic. They provide for a control which is non-existent to-da 
They destroy no existing obligations or responsibilities ; on tl 
contrary, they create fresh obligations and responsibilities wl 
be prudently and wisely interpreted if London is to gam 

nil 


mitist 
them, but the interpretation rests not with the 
takings, whether municipal or private, but with the local aut! 
who speak for the public, and finally with the Minister of Transp 


transport il 
! 





Ture Ouriook. 


1 sdecotrhed say a last word or two about the prospects for thie pi 
It is not for me to speak about them with mu 


As vou will have observed by the weekly traftic 1 


year, 
tainty. 


easy 


earnings have considerably decreased. The inclement weather 4 
the large amount of ilness noust be hetd re por sihle for this te 
porary check in our pregress. The increased cost of petrol 1s 
large an amount to be altogether ignored. But in spite of all drav 
hacks and uncertainties Tam not inclined to take a pessimist! 


of the future. 
that the 


6 to hope and belli 
as ha 


Recent past experience leads 1 
attend our efforts 


SHINE STLCCOSS THAN this vear 






tunately waited upon them during the past few yeers, ar d tl 
spite of increased expenses and increased taxation ve may 
increased efliciency end by increased traftic in mont! tl 
come, be able to show as pood results next veer thos vhich I 
have been perry ileved to plas e before you to day. 

The report and accounts were unanimous, adopted. 
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Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 


A complete British, 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 


and Executor. j 


9 
March 16, 1929.] Ss 
————_— ——— : ——_—_—_—— -—— ——— —! 
COMPANY MEETING. 
—_———_—— 
14 
ASSOCIATED ANGLO-ATLANTIC 
CORPORATION | 
| 
SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION FORESHADOWED 1,250 Agents 
MR. HENRY S. HORNE ON UNEMPLOYMENT | Offices. Everywhere. 
THe Annual General Meeting of the \ssociated Anglo Atlantic | 
Corporation. Ltd., was he Id on the ith mst. at Winchester House, } 
Old Broad Street, E.C. Mr. Henry S. Herne, the Chairman, | 
wesided. ‘ : 
The ¢ ‘hairman, in moving the adoption of the re port and accounts, j 
alt first with the figures in the balance sheet. In particular he 4 
ephasized the { ct in connexion wit h the figure of £728,523 repre- } NATIOWAL PROVINCIAL 
senting unque ted investments, that the unquoted investments to | 
which he had referred last year, and which constituted the control } 
of valuable indus trial situations, still remained in the balance sheet | . 
at the nominal figure of £1. In accordance with the policy of | BANK LIMITED 
assisting in the scient ific CO-€ rdination of certain Companies engaged | - 
in the cement manufacturing industry, the Board had, however, | 
aequired ~ interests eh os oe a sum in — of Paid-up Capital @ ~ @ £9 479, 416 
£500,000. hey were contident that those acquisitions would tn | 
se course amply demonstrate the wisdom of their plans of con- | Reserve Fund = S £9, ‘479, 416 
structive and sound deve lopment in regard to that particular | Deposits, &e. (3lst Dec. _ 1928) - £291, 176, 098 
industry. \s to the balance of unquoted investments, the Board | s 
had taken advantage of favourable opportunities to invest varying | 
sums in young but growing industrial concerns here and abroad, | ; -. 
from which at no distant date the vy should receive an expanding | HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
annual income. Those holdings had not been written up on last | —<— 
west, and the major part of them coukl be quoted on the Stock | BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 
Exchange to-day, if the Board so desired, at figures considerably | 
higher than those used for balance-sheet purposes. aa 
A comment had been made that the Corporation's income in . ° 
ratio to profit on sale of investments Pace small, He was Savings Department: 
confident that the income to be received on investments would SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED 
constitute a very much larger sum in the current year, but he | 
wished to make it clear that they were a finance Company, pri- | 
marily confining their activities to industrial positions with a view | TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
to building up valuable future equities rather than to immediate ! 
income-distributing holdings That did not imply, however, that 
those equities would not provide substantial revenue, and when AFFILIATED BANKS: 
it was opportune to realize the whole or part of any equities so COUTTS & Co. 
acquired, the Board always did so with due regard to the best > 
interests of the enterprises concerned, GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
As to the quoted investments figuring at £1,161,255, the Cor- 
poration’s Newspaper holdings had not materially changed. His 
forecast of a big expansion in earnings of a year ago had been — 
amply fulfilled, and he was more confident than even last year 
that it was reasonable to anticipate continuing expansion, having . si aaear co aelceai aaa 
regard to the growth of the field of advertising. As to the Car- THE 
melite Trust, for the formation of which the Corporation were Pp E 
responsible, the Board knew that the confidence placed in it would YOKOHAMA S ECI BANK, Ltd. 
be justified, and in that connexion he would refer to the operation ° > 
aa out recently jointly with the Trust in offering ee aale (Registered Japan.) 
3,000,000 Ordinary shares and 375,000 Deferred shares in Anglo- ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Foreign Newspapers, Ltd. That Company had been formed as a | Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... eee Yen 100,000,000 
result of the most careful inquiry and investigation by experts, and | Reserve Fund me mag a one roe Yen 105,500,000 
the offer for sale had been an enormous and unqualified suecess. Head Office, YOKOITAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Despite the short period of the Con pany s existence, important | Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
poy eae 7 2 ogg: ae ee Z gr aged ag, Spo ~ = (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
The ( on pany was pr as on arm : enue aia basis, and its field a, * ow why "Na, eet hi, Kobe, es Los — _ 
aE SE NP benpeea Lr pee es = Manila, NlukGden, Nagasaki, Wagoya, swewchwang, Jvew Ork, 
it had = : ieiiiilies = ; i= sult of the support of powerful Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
inhwonte, tar tha. Cammnoeation. to out ita ommnal policy of Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
co-operation with American interests with great advantage. He Sydney, _Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Vsinanfu, ‘TVsingtau, Vladivostock 
Was a& gre heliever in Ameriea and American industrial concerns, (temporarily closed), ‘ . . P . ° 
as also in the enormous future opportunities of Canada as a field The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
for profitable investment. That country, in his opinion, stood on Drafts and Telegraphic ‘Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
the threshold of truly wonderful development. The Board, aceord- | places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
ingly, had invested a considerable sum in the British Cohonbia | Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
Power Corporation, which they were confident would prove an | application, DAISUKE “1 ei London Manager. 
asset of ever increasing value and income to the Corporation. London Ofhce: 7 Bis hopsgate, jt a 
Generally, he thought that result proved that the employment ot - ——$_—_—_—__—_—__——- memes es 
their f had provided the Corporation with increasingly valuabl 
assets 
The profit figure of £384,749 was one of which the directors, and | 
the shareholders, might well feel proud. The directors recom. | 0 
tended a dividend of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary shares and a, | 1727 
dividend of 55 per cent. on the Defe rred shares, transferring £100,000 im | Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
to general rese rve, and leaving £93.743 to be carried forward. 1| Capital (fully paid) ° ° . £2,500,000 
Dealing with the general situation. the Chairman said, with his | Reserve Fund - - . - . £2,795,787 
olleazues, he had been following with keen interest the results of | | Deposits - . - ° - £44,674,151 
the nf wes Which had been taking place in an endeavour to | 
arrive at a better understanding between employe rs and employees | OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
m the industrial world It was a matter for congratulation that BANKING. 
' 
| 


humble opinion was that the necessity 


i dealing with that situation was of paramount importance if they 


as an lustrial country were to regain the position they once 
occupied. Nevertheless the Board anticipated that they would be 
able to place before the shareholders next year a statement of 
added strength, and an even more comprehensive programme, as 


they had several further irtant businesses on hand. 


The report and accoun 


nny 


ously aclopted, 





London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
W End f 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
— om “| 64 New Bond St, W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


General Manager: Sir A. K. Wricut, K.B.E., 
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Answers to Questions on Wine 


1. Belloc’s “ Tarantella..’°——2.-‘‘The Mermaid Tavern,” by 
Keats.———3. ** The Rubaiy: at of Omar Khayyém,” by Edward 
Fitzgerald.— __4, From “ The Song of Solomon.”-——-5. Milton’s 

* L’Allegro.” 6. J. Horne, “On Pitt’s Reduction of the duty 
on port wine.” 7. Henry V., act x, scene 3. 8. T. Moore’s 

‘Journey Onwards.” 9. R. Browning’s “ Fra Lippo Lippi.” 

10. G. K. Chesterton’s “ Wine and Water.” Il. Dryden's 


* Alexander’s Feast.’’———12. ‘‘ Marmion,” by Sir W. Scott.——— 
13. “ Bacchus,” by Reiph Waldo Emerson. 


BUNYARD’S BEST SIX 


What are the best six Plums, Iris, Delphiniums? 

The best six Phlox, Lilacs, Clermatis? 

The best six Pzonies? 

Write for our new list which gives our answer to these questions. 


“THE CREAM OF OUR CATALOGUES.” 

Planting can still be safely done owing to the late season, 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 

The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. Establis: 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ee one ose ote £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund £4,450,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Austraha and New Ze: sland. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 
NEW COLOURS AND NEW DESIGNS 
PATTERN BOOKS 
POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD., LUNDON, W.1. 




















hed 1796. 











From 2/6 a yard. 


INCREASE FERTILITY OF SOIL 


by using 


PEAT MOULD 


Specially prepared and free from roots, sticks 
and waste matter. 


3 TIMES MORE HUMUS—the essence of soil 


fertility—than farmyard manure. 
SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL. 
5 cwts. to 6-ton truck loads. 


| ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY, ASHCOTT, SOM. 


Est. 1869. ‘7 























DRRARRRRRRRRA 


WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH OUR CHILDREN 


Sin CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


ANSWERS THIS 
QUESTION IN HIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


& THE CHOICE 
OF A CAREER 


TH EDITION 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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‘WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE | 


AT | 
NON PROFIT RATES| 


| 
| 
Full particulars will be sent on application | 
| 


_ The Scottish Provident Institution | 


for Mutual Life Assurance 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 + waned Lane, W.C. 2; | 


17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
FUNDS £20,500,000 





WHAT IS EUGENICS? 


By MAJOR LEONARD DARWIN. 














66 VERY educated man or woman should understand 

the aims of Eugenics,” whatever may be their 
final conclusions, and these aims are here set forth with 
“the simplicity and clearness 
thought.”—Spectator (10.11.28). 


engendered by long 


To Order, of all Booksellers; or direct from Publishers, WATTS & CO, 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 96 pp.; paper cover, 7d, 
by post 8d.; clothette, Is. by post Is. 13d. 


Codbury 


means Quality 
See the name “ Qadbury” on every piece of chocolate. 


at rr can be pro 
£5, 000 “2.3822 
from age 30. If the 
proposer =. till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 


year. 

















Make the provision now, 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


‘Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No commissioa 


No shareholders 
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THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has received 
OVER 32,500 CHILDREN 
and now 
HAS 4,697 IN ITS CARE. 
Please send a Gift to the Secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Westcott, Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.11 (Bankers : 
Barclays Ltd., Kennington), and so help 


this work which 


MEANS SAFETY FIRST FOR 
THE COMING GENERATION. 














. NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE, 
GO AND SIN NO MORE,” 


an taken in adultery. 

To-day ther re t . of ‘heen of poor unfortunate women 
who are ¢ anaes a and ostracise from Society because they were 
“taken it 

seeded MORE THAN EVER 
here i 1 wed for greater general int eres from Christian 
People, be I vorl ms at times insurmountably ove eemenent ng. 

Deat Re r, can you find it in your hese to ‘say to t > poor, 

uniort 


" ‘NEITHER ced : sieeseaaoage THEE’ 
od 3 er of money to ANON W. _S E. 
NEWHOL I. tal 1 ntiary Association, ‘Chenth House, West 


i. b} r these people to 


“60 AND ‘SIN NO MORE.” 


Are You Deaf ? 


so, you can be relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON- SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC pb dge is ent ly different in construction from 
all other vi ts where all the ‘ nd medical skill have failed 
give relief Pik ‘DR { — ar i miortable and invisible, and have 


wire o1 

















WRITT: FOR PAMPHLI lr, mentioning this paper. 
. British Agent: D. HU. WILSON (Dept. 9), 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. ), Park Rd., Leith, EDINBURGH. 





Regd. DYMUTH Trade Mark 


KILLS MOTHS FOR SIXPENCE 


OBTAINABLE from a/i CHEMISTS and HOUSEHOLD FURNISHERS 


DIABETES 


FULAATUATTT ATR VT TART TREE 
CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS of all High-class Chemists and Health 


Food Stores, or direct from 
CHELTINE FOODS COMPANY, CHELTENHAM. 


Used and recommended by the Medical Profession for 30 years. 











Write for Free Booklet. Samples 6d. post free, 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


lf ever there was a time when clear and informative teaching was needed 
cn the vexed subject of marital relationships, it is NOW. Our daily news- 
papers bear abundant evidence to the fact that many People who com- 
mence married life with fair prospects of success and happiness end up by 
being wrecked on hidden re nis of ignorance. Is it not indeed strange that 





we arm curselves with kn in respect of ordinary concerns of life, 
yet in matters affecting our h t destiny and welfare we remain in 
utter ignorance, It is high time that the searchlight of truth was focussed 
upon this mut — vided subject, and this the authors olf the volumes listed 
below do with accuracy and precision 


__ By Dr, G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 6/9 
A unique Book of Counsel. 
THE REALITIES +f MARRIAGE 6/3 
An invaluable guide to married happiness. 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO HU SBANDSAND WIVES 6/9 


ee" shi 
i lon 


Nothing like these studie of human re ip 
1is ever before appeared in print. 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
aga woman must possess this helpful book, 

3y Dr. G COU RTENAY BEALE, 
MARR LAGE: BEFORE AND. AFTER 1/2 
Ful: of important information and d e nveyed 
in a lucid and straightforward manner. 

THE PERFECT WIFE 1/2 
A book which every woman who is already married 
or cortemplates marriage ld read 

THE COMPLETE HUSB. AND 1/2 
A wonderful book of advice for the Husband of to-day 
and to-morrow. 

THE HAPPY LOVER 1/2 
A luminous guide book which will be of une led help 
to millions. 

WOMAN AND LOVE 1/2 
The final instalment Dr. Beale’s wonderful irvey 
areeey woman will be the better for readi these 

apters, 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE. The ly ithentic 
oF illustrated edition Modernized and Re i, 

THE VEIL AND THE VISIGN 4\- 


Ry — ALTER M. GALLICHAN. 

A vel of Absorbing Human Interest. 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the hooks will reach you under plain 
cover by return post, together with a covy of “ Health & Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


Full Catalogue post free on request. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
Ane PE a ieee \ 


New and Oid, and ms 
nd for ¢ ogt 321 ore i Cs 


HEFFER, SAMB RIDGE. 
W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, Eng. 
Tel. : 862 ( lets ibraries burcha 


6Je sw I°27) 
A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 

1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 

2. Separate depariment for beautifully bound 
books, book-plates and bookbinding. 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, 
cataloguing and cleaning of private libraries. 

4. We have an information service. 

5. We conduct a mail order and telephone service 
which gives immediate and intelligent attention to 
all orders. SEND FOR CATALOGUES, 


John & Edward 
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urs 


By Appoint- Telephone: 


ment to His T a 
Majesty the B U M P U 2 LT D . Mayfair 
King. 350 Oxford Street, W. 1 _ 

















_ = Prepaid Classified jy err ee 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


74°, for 26; and 10° 


o for 52. 


pu SOCLETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUN- 


PERSONAL 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


EXHIBITIONS, &c. 














rANTS AND AUDITORS, 


CALL TO THE NATIONS.—You must read “ The | 


ENRY LAMB EXHIBITION and Drawings, by old 
and modern Masters. — LELCESTER GALLERIES, 





A.D. 1885, 
. om - P Royal Keligion ” fora healthy, peaceful, progressive Ze Pees 
Notice is het oan oo ig og tk nati and spiritual Humanity. Post paid, ls. 6d, Sec., Hatov Leicester Square, 10 Ss — ——————— 
ida ercby given that the next Examination of | Prege, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Kensington, London, W. 11. | —— : -—" = 
at TO LET, &. 





Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 

in London, Manchester 

following dates 
Preliminary Examination, April 29th and 30th, 1929. 
ntermediate May Ist and 2nd, 1929. 


Cardiff and Leeds on the + Raffles’ Pure Virginian Cigarettes. 
hand-made, delicate and fragrant, 8s. per 100, ——* HOUSE To Jat, picturesque 
postage 3d.; 38s. 6d. for 500; 75s. per 1,000, Send . . 
remittance to. Manufacturers, 
1. 








Large size, 

appearance, } 
mile from well - known Worcestershire village 
modern convenience. suited te@ 


Box 1554 Spectator 


13-14 | 6 rooms, kitchen, & 


Raffles & Co., 13 
ladies Church of England 





NFUR NISHE D Reside ntial ( Chambers for educ: ated 





Vinal ve April 30th, May Ist and 2nd, | New Bond Street, W. 
i929. = : ————— 
ry - 
po aren 8 desirous of presenting themselves must give THEATRE U 
tice on or be fore March 26th, 1929, to the Secretary, 


women workers (Protestant) in charming, well- 
appointed newly-decorated house; pleasant garden,’ phone, 








cee Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, Cm RT. Eves. 8.30, 
Snden, W ne 


THE Rt MOU R,”’ by C, 


Thurs & Sat., 2.30.|ete. Best part St. John’s Wood. Rents from 16s weekly, 
K, Monro. (Sloane 5137.) | neluding electric light. —BM/JDN6, London, W.C, 1, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND ADY recommends FRIEND as NURSE- B*rsrtesz = 
WANTED 4 COMPANION (iirst-rate with old people), or for u —_—— 

domestic taanagement of Institution or Schoolhouse.— (MINTSTERS’ DAU GHTE RS’ COLLEGR) H 

— Apply 29, Frederick Road, Edgbaston. KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH jite 








t EAD MISTRESS.— Wanted in September for Girls’ ONE SC eed be the Con £30 per annum for foy 
P Boarding School in Eastern Canada (about 60 years is offered by the Council, on the results of ay a 


boarders), The person appointed must be possessed of LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. examination to be held in June, 1929. to girls over 13 | 1 


and under 15 years of age on September 30th. 19» 











good academical qualifications, and have had experience bei , Why 4 
in administration. She must be an Anglican of definite ka setter ae are daughters of Ministers of the Church of Scotland g vel 
convictions. The situation is a promising one and an YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIR LS.—Training for of Professors in the Scottish Universities, whether present 
educational ce ntre of a supe rior type is being developed. all branches of the Secretarial and Administrative | oF prospe: ctive pupils. : coe “4 ene 
A salary from 2500.00 to 3000.00 dollars per annum in | Professions. Languages. One or two vacancies for | _ Particulars and forms of application may } obtained | 
wdition to full board and residence throughout the year | Diploma Course (12 months) which qualifies for tirst-class | from the HEAD MISTRESS, - 
\es 











will be paid to the right person. Applicants should | 4ppointments.—Central Employment Bureau, 54 Russell - 
allow six weeks for answer and likely candidates will be | Square. W.C. 1. Se terme OXHEY LAN! ~ WATPORD, ait 
interviewed in April. Principal, Miss WALLIS. — Priv ate Resideatii 

Write in the first instance fo Box 9041, c’o Pool’s | a SBE iL, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- | School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616. ss 
Advertising Service, 180 Fleet Street, London. LEG YOR TEAC wt _G ROVE HOUSE, + 

















ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. DEMONSTRA- ee eee Pe, 33 
. 2 } q ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, Wor 4p 
OME BUSINESS.— Ladies can make regular weekly pny w =a Bg : 'ARDENS, W, yg 09 M THREE BRIDE ES, sl SSE - H PARK, ii 


income. Spare or full time. Artistic. Fascinating. Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 









































‘ ‘ frog Cus ‘rs secured.—Mitchell’s sf a ‘San , ~ 
— PA wine’ weal” ceured.—Mitchell’s, 69 concerning Schok wrships, Loan Fund and Grant from the A FREE CHURCH “ROAR DI NG SCHOOL FOR 
ba shies 4 Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY, GIRLS -— 
- (Founded 1871 ) «! 
LEDS TEC NICAL ‘oO ik ee ee . P » Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HEN) ; : 
i EI ad I Ht I Al LLEGE, ” ENSINGTON College, Bishop's Road, W 2, provides } a ils of fees, entrance schol = AN, M.A , 
= 3 on sound modern secretarial and business trainine 1 fist: ‘ 1s Ary. Ree aes? ape e 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD OF Sie ‘oie nose meager goagel i 1 to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary a A. ( G, Sleep, Uakl 
THE MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT and OR- | Wii) i piitten guarantee of a tie cet ee ittlention | Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 4, — 
GANIZING ASSISTANT TO THE PRINCIPAL. ; + ay ig ; *rospectus sent on application Lae 
Salary, £500—£25—£600. Candidates must possess a | SCE *- nford, Director. PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGI BALIN es 
good Honours Degree of a British University in Mathe- 7 ° : teers aR LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820 Boarding Scho, 
suatices, with Physics as part of the Course ; also suitable Se ed Lo a ge ENGINEERING TRAINING for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds aa 8 
teaching experience. Full particulars of the appoint- LLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). | acres in healthiest part of Middlesex ; ’ 
ment can be obtained from the undersigned, to whom | Founded especially to train boys of good education for a \\ 
completed applications should be submitted not later the automobile industry. Probationary term com- * sON : ee Kat 
than Saturday, March 23rd. menees April 8th. Appointments for qualified students, YT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS,—T) _ 
. JAMES GRAHAM Syllabus from the Headmaster. b Council offer for competition in May, THRE} = 
Education Department. Pirector of Education. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, £70 and £69 
Calverley Street, Leeds. LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. tenable for four years at St. Leonards School, by gitk 
, [HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, whose parents are unable to pay the full fees. Preterem 
; 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal: Miss Stans- | Will be given to daughters of professional men or oj a 
( XFORD, LADY MARGARET HALL.—Applications | teld. Students are trained in this College to become | Officers of H.M. Service. Candidates must be betwee 
are invited for the Susette Taylor Fellowship of | teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over | 15 and 15 years of age on September 30th, 1920.—Pay i} 
£150 for graduates intending to do independent work | yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary, | ticulars and entry forms can be had on application t 
involving study abroad. Applications by April 22nd, : the HEAD MISTRESS. 
— Further particulars trom the Hall Secretary. TNIVERSITY OF LONDON, ——_.. 
- - INAUGURATION OF THE LORD NORTHCLIFFE wt: MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORKTH, SURREY 
PRINCIPAL (not over 45), required in May for high- CHAIR OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. tO Chairman: The Right Honourable Lord Cishorough 





class Boarding School on South Coast. Good The Inaugural Lecture entitled “ ENGLISH LITERA- | Six) entrance scholarships varying in value from 
social and academic qualifications and Bearding School | TURE AMONG PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS | £100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
experience essential, Salary from €250-£300 plus share | will be given by THE LORD NORTHCLIFFE PRO- | be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th.  Suecessfal 




















of profits, with board and residence all the year round — FESSOR (Dr. ©. J. SISSON) in the Great Hall of | candidates will enter the school in September, 1g 
Apply, W. B. F., c/o Truman and Knightley Ltd., 61 | UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (Gower Street, W.C.1) on | Prospectus and full particulars on application to the te 
Conduit Street, London, W. 1. MONDAY, MARCH I8th, at 5.30 pan. HEAD MISTRESS, Last date for returning entry forms, | 
_ — The Chair will be taken by the Vice-Chancellor of the May Iith. siree 
: TEP p secinesee University (Sir Gregory Foster). a 
So a oS eee ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. rIVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX = 
: The Council are about to appoint two Assistant- eowis ——— Regi-trar Boarding School om wiodern. Unes for 100 girls ag 
Teeturers in French, Stipe nd £300 per annum. Duties | —— a a acereeenens 10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the _ 
to commence September 29th, Last date for application Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
April 20th, Further particulars may be obtained from Se SS er enna “4 Se oe ( 
. : coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified } 


the Registrar, BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND’ COLLEGES staff, Principal : Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin. Hoa 


eu, School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





























U NIVERSITY OF DURHAM, {LIFTON = COLLEGE.—Classical, — Mathematical, : —_-——__—_—. ' 
ar aga een " Modern Language and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, W N TWoORTH. 
DURHAM DIVISION, value from £25 to £100 per year, EXAMINATION PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL S\ HOOL FOR GIRLS 
pear at end of May.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, | CuammMan: Rev. J. D. JONES, a H., M.A., DD 
C Lectt RFSHIP IN CLASSICS, Clifton College, Bristol, ; Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, 8.4. London 
"The Coune ae the — ay invites applications ; The — —— * its i grounds ~ . acres - : 
for a Lectureship in Classics. The duties of the post will ORPORAT . " - acing Bournemouth Bay, intran an £aving I 
begue oe October, 3939, ont the commencing salary will “peace Fe a  e.. OE ed att do Scholarships. at he Principal, Wentworth. Coil | 
CE ee eee te nea ee Cae ae een, | SETEE EXTRARCE SCROLARONNNS: (heid,| tee ee oe oe 
The Lecturer will be required to join the Federated Modern and Science, of the value of £15 15s, pet Road, Bournemouth 
Superannuation S« heme. ; ; aunum for three years (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Lid 
‘The appoint ment will he, in the first instance, for a | One Ct THRBERTSON s( HOLARSHIP: of the value | Sea -_— 
period of two years and will be renewable thereafter for of £20 per annum for two years. | 
successive periods of five years, One SASSOON SCHOLARSHIP; of the valuc of £10 SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES - R 
Applications should reach the undersigned (from whom rising to £35 per annum for four years sates —_— y it 
— a = | a a one nee may be | wilt be open for competition in May. Full particulars DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or onths ler 
D * nie ) - - 9 wees “ y 4 il L5th go Bailey, | and Entrance Forms of the Secretary at the School, CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- . 
ee ee Victoria Embankment, B.C’. 6. MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c, i 
Secretary to the Council of the Durham Colleges BELL. | given free of charge by MESSRS. GALBBITAS, THRING 
; & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone 
KF RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUPFOLK Regent 6878. Educational Agents, LKstablished 1873. — 
"RBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF HENDON, Fees, £90 to £99 per Zonum. NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. pe 
Six Entrance Scholarships, three of £60 and three of £40 ——— 





PUBLIC LIBRARY—STAFE APPOINTMENTS, ee ees ee oe eae SCHOOLS | FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
July 2nd, for boys under Ss UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 





















































The above Councilinvite ap pli ations for the following For Prospectus and saab ulars, apply Head Ma-ter or Messrs. J. . J. Paton, having an up-to-date know — 
appointments in the Public Libraries’ Departme nt :— Secretary. ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
(a) SUB-LIBRARIAN.— Candidates must be not over and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
35 years of age, hove had good experience in Public wt EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.-—A Scholarship | PARENTS by sending free of charge prospectuses and 
Library administration, and have passed the professional | Examination will be held June 4th, Sth, and 6th, | TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 
examinations of the Library Aseociation or School of 1929. Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, The age of the pupil, district preferred 
Librarianship. Salary, £560 per annum, rising by ee everal Exhibitions of £30. The major Scholarship and rough idea of ices should be give _ 
annual increments of £20 to £440 per annum. of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show | 7. @ J. PATON, Educational Agents , 143 Cannon Strest 
(hb) SENIOR ASSISTANT.—Candidates must be not | suflicient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on | Pondon, E.C. 4 Tel.: Mansion House, 5053 \ 
over 30 years of age, have had good experience in Public | May Ist. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy or 4 
Library admini-t rs ation, ond have passed the professional | Further information can be obtained from the Bursay, | 7 ees hydr 
exeminations of the Library Association or School of Q\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and - 
Librarianship. Salary, £240 per annum, rising by qr. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, Harpenden; WKeswick ad vir e concerning the mos t suitable ¢ stabl +e — }' 
annual inerements of £20 to £340 per annum, School, Cumberland ; Frensham Heights, Surrey will be given free of charge to parents stating the ) 
) TWO JUNIOR ASSISTANTS.—Candidates must | Joint) Exam (vira vooe) for about 20 scholatships—— | Tedirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality ( 
be not over 20 years of age. and must possess Matricula- ies ’ vi tae on lg sa IE one ong preferred, range of fees, ec.) to Messrs. Truman & t 
tion. or Oxford or Cambridge Senier Local. ot other neared ue , boys or girls, apd uly. No s t subjec a J to ! Knightlev. Ltd., Scholastic Age . " ‘ 
pecouuleed. Cortitiedtes of canal standard, and ili be Lith birthday ~Particulars from! KX KETARY, Harpendc n. | Eondon,  W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 2 (2 |)! 
required to be on probation for a period of three months. 4 , 7 7 a Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complet 
Salary, £80 per annum, rising 4 annual increments of T phere ae i oom TAC ei ehee Five Entrance | to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3 
aan Be po . Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered . RAS 
£15 to £125 per annum. r competition in dune, All details from the HEAD | == WSs 7 
(2) TYPIST.—Candidiates must be not less than 20 MASTI 4 ’ oe ora Ere aire cone 4 | - 
years of age, have a knowledge of teenth and, and have | ~*~ , > Ty 
had previous Office experience. Sahkcy, £12 per aaa, OOo | 43 PRIV ATE TUITION, Ke m i [3% 
rising by annual inerements of £15 to £470 per annum, VU SS Highlands.—Home School for a limitea | ~~ enema se A 
The whole of the above appointments will F subject Ss nt eiereiiairaninand boys. Especially atapted BE“ eTION Me. Chas. Seymour gives pees ba 
to the provisions of the Local Government and Other | for children whose parents are ody Prospectus and 4 lessons on HOW ce SPEAK successfully Palio’ - 
Olticers’ (Superannuation) Act 1922. The successful | partiewlars.— Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx, ment, Bar, Banguct). Brochure for'd-—401 Strand, WC (; 
candidates will be required to pass a medical examination, zee ROE CLS ae ate +E PASS es ae BR ie - — 
Applications, stating age, library experience. and | 7" ee 7 HOME CIVIL LOS. 17 Specia % 
eXatminational qualifications, together with copies of not =3 ~ I .O. rT ag ie a . 1 Morse 
more than three testimonials, should be cont to the GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | “OLbk otnaw ree DAVI ES : \ 
undersigned not later than April 6th, 1929. 5 Sussex Place, H Pr W H 
The successful candidates will not be required to com- ( VHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION,— idea ith we sie — 
mence duties before June 30th, 1929, Uplands School, St, Leonards-on-Scz, An open | ae om | 
EL nve lopes to be endorsed with the title of the position | scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to “ . a 
for which application is being made : girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 1929. Last day | AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. ; 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly will be deemed | of entry March 23rd. Examination carly in May. anemmmte H 
a disqualifiention. . Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, | UTHORS’ MSS., artick ke yped accurately : 
Dated this loth day of March, 1929. P and promptly by old Publ ic Sc ay ool t yy disabled ; 
LEONARD WORDEN y® WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, panoing, N. Wales. | in the War. is. per 1,000 words; , 3d. i M; 
Town Hall, (Clerk to the Council), Endowment 171 vice recommended by well-known writer 





Hendon, N.W. 4, Headmistress. Miss Kk. CONSTANCE Niguti: TGALT, M.A. 1S Upweod Road, Norix iy, London. 
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4 Advice to Authors, Tuition by Oxford Man, 
ree membership fec.—MILIS, Westminster 


jerate } - 
rary society, 93 53 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
piterar} 





» to write Articles and Stories carn while 
Leite learn: rooklet tree. REGENT INSTITUTE, 
4 35), Kegeut House, Palace Gate, W. 5. 
vept . ” 
ean scscentsnmaiaasenanencapessitanitisinipasatiteaiiant 


RARY Typewriting care fully& promptlyexecuted 
ITERAY i Carboucopy, jd. per 1,000 


Js, per 1,UU0 wor 
ui be we (C), 44 Elderton Kd., Westclif-on-Sea 








es E. BERMAN Shorthand, Typewriting. 
Wie Bisons 52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737 

———— ——$———$—$ 
7poxaLD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good  storics 
L a os ry Send stamp tor prospectus to— 
UNALD MASSEY, 10s Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, 
hk A 





g 








‘END YOUR MSS. rO ME if you require them neatly 
and accurately type { at lowest charge Sd. per 
2d. extra L. K. BROWN (D) 


nt 


N 
woo words, ¢ arbon Copy 
vaklands, Kingwood, Ja 


i 
YHORTHAND anal ypewriting taught Terms 


S mderat E, Smi $4 Strand, WA 
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TELL-KNOWN Novelist and a poct will read, 
\ correct and advise on stories, Nuvels, verse, etc, 
ates OD applicatic " Write box lodt. 4 he Spectatoy 


FOREIGN 


} Rk I 0 N - 


RIATIC ISLAND RIVIERA 









" lrieste Luxurious — subtropical 
getat i ol roads Unsurpassed 
rin Kesident English-speaking woctor. 
jaglish professionals for Polo, Riding. Local 
and Team, lennis, Shooting Motoring, 

ing, Boating, Bathing, Dancing First r lass Hotets 
mumodating 500 visitors ension terms trom 
to W Lire. Write tor tre literature to Mz un ier, 
tel Brioni, Istria, Italv, or Mr. Dietrich of rioni, 





Italian State Kailways, 16 AVate rloo-piace 
eet, London, &.W. 1 


CLUB NOTICES, Xe. 
Hs LIVE MODERATELY, INDEPENDENTLY 
| and COMPORTAGLY ata LADIES’ NATIONAL 
Over 1,000 room Send for leaiet (stamp) 
omwell Road, South Kensington, W rn 64z 


BOOKS, &e. 
——- AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Universities —Careers—Trospects, 40th Edition 
Sch Year Bo Othecial information, 11s 
t Free. Books¢ or DEANE & SONS L Museum 
b Rondon 


| EALLY UNIQUE OFFER.—Books (new or old) 
We obtain any be le and accept payment 


Cotterell & Co., Book 





STAMP AUCTIONS 





pon AGE STAMPS.—H realized 
it Harmer’s, 6, 7 and reet, W. 1 
Xt Sale, Mar. ISth at 2.30. "Phone Gerrard 162 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





H IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silve: 

Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
ny condition, large or small 
goods returned if offer not 
t to the well-known firm.— 


vuleanite), &c. Serap, a 


quantities; cash at once: 


satisfactory. Call or pos 


Ber iy & & Co. .333 Oxford Street, London. 





TOURS TO BRAZIL 


& ARG 


“ She Ladt Word in Ccean Thaoel ” 


25 days andu 
inclusive of i 


Hotels facing t 


mM 


Regular 


SANTOS.MONTEVI 


LIVERPOOL: Do 





GLASGOW 12 


Arcade. Bradford. 


Cie Internation 
L 14 Boulevard d 





at Rio de Janeiro’s leading 


and upwards fi 
of Hotel accommodation at 


BUENOS AIRES 





Q Guat Puwel Adventure 
Liwruious 


Sailings from 
LONDON &. BOULOGNE 


calling at 
LISBON, MADEIRA RIO de JANEIRO 


or full particulars apply 
P P. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


LONDON: 3 Lower Regent Strect SWI 


Jel GERRARD 5671-2 


4 St Vincent Street 


General Passengrr Avents: 
Benj. Ackeriey ard Son, 260a, Swan 


ENTINA 


pwards from £132 
uccommodation 


he sea.or 49 days 
romél56inclusive 


Comfort: 


DEO BUENOS AIRES 


ck Board Building 








and Purdon os 


00, Jameson Street, Hull 
General Agents for FRANCE: 


ale des Wagous-Lits, 
es Capucines, PARIS 





FOR THE 


paste R.— Best Chicke 

4 Fowls, 9s. pair lar 
each, trussed ; Creamery 
Norsau Donocuve, The M 


es ABL E, &e. 


ns, 10s. 6d. pairs; I atted 
ge Young Turkey, prime, £1 
buiter, 3s. Ib. all post paid 
anor, Kosscarbery, Cork. 





| 


| 


FINEST ENGLISH HON EY, guaranteed pure, 10s. 0d, 
J per 7 Ib. tin, carr. paid.—-Hodgkinson, St. Michacl’s, 
Tenterden, Kent, 


JURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In stron, 
cartons, 7 Ib 3s, 3d., post free. Reduced prices lar, 


quantities Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 


TMISCEL AL ANE OUs 


a ————————— —" 


BIG PRICE PALD for Metal Plates and Old Teeth 
No misleading prices ; always best.—Call or post 
in London ‘looth Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W. 4 


( VOCK ROACHES exterminated by * ; Blattis, * World 





famed never failed in 30° years guaranteeu 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E, Howarth, 
F.Z.5. ‘Vins, Is, 4d., ws. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shettield, or ctemist 


Boots’ branch 


| I AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 


thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their aliiuouncetnents to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator Vrepaii 
Classified Advertisements cost ws. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and snould reach the Spectators Otlice, 1s 
York Street, Covent Garden London, W.C.2., witha 


remittance, by ‘uiesday of each week, Discounts 
24% for 6 insertion » lur 15; fh" for 25, ant 


lu’, for 52. 


HN YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE Your own 
t 

4 1 

I 





Arms, Crest, Motto, Or other ideas incorporated, 
rustic aud origihal work Irom 22 238 Specitieas seny 
t 


MENKY A. WAKD, of Mortiaies ot t, Londoa, W. 1 


M* BARLOW pavs utmost vali for Cast-otl 
A Garments ( eWa ilanworth, Middlesex, 


t WING to the great demand for the Centenary Number 


of the Spectator ofr Which 35,000 copies Were 
i i 


disposed of on publication, We regret that many persons 





have been unable to buy a copy A reprint of Us issus 
having been ordered, cop how obtainable at all 
Newsayvents, or direct I tator Oli 13 Yorn 
Street, Covent Garde C.2, (Ud. in stamps 
should be enclosed tu cover cost and postage for att 


| postal copies.) 





| 


. SHE AND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
\Y atso all kinds of Shetland Wovoilics, tand-knuitted 


i onaily lor you by expert Kuilbers, plant, OF ih Ufba 
famous Pair ast Patterus, from tue real svit, light, 
chastic, native we AL Shetland prices, FAM Liss 





PHAN SHOP PKICES bend posteard jor idustrated 
bookietto: 5. 126, Wii. D. Jolinsun, Mid- Yell, Suctlands, 


DEAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Weree. Jan St.iwecd Depot, 246Stornoway, Scotland, 


{OME THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, A liant 
won coloured Vottery Leautilul colouring big profits, 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Vept. ~) Lindiield, Sussex, 


tT... Ol GASPERS? Try BIZIM Cigarettes 


Keal, pure ‘Lurkish toba Inatured naturally. 
pelight of the connoisseu Oniy 6s, per 1u0, Vlain ov 
Cork-tipped. Portage extra,3d. tor 1uU, 6d.30u, Yd. 900, 
1,000 oat Hy 7” lor s. Od Send retmuttance lo manu 
facturers J. TEREEMAN & CO LTv.,JU PicCADILLY, W.1, 


i ee LED OF GASPERS? fry Freeman's Rhodesian 


garettes, Made trom selected Khodesian Leai, 
tuily matured and carefully blended, A smooth, sweet 
| smoke. 73. 9d. per 100, postage 3u. extra, 38s. for 590, 
postage Od s. per 1,000, post free.-—-dend remittancs 
to mantiiac ti ure ,J. J. breeman & Co., Ltd.,90 Piccadilly 





REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH HOTELS 





‘ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hote! 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
iydro at moderate cost Tek 341 Lift. 





pUXTON.— HAD DON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

; Te Gol Carag Lifts Radiators 
uC. Wa tel iroom Hydro Baths Jsullroom 
tra, ‘Tele 17 








ay SPA VORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
— HOTEL! 175 rooms, “5 26 new 
Water and radiator Orchestra, A.A. 
LAC. Guide tro: 1. T. CULLEY, Manager 
bROVTWICH BRINE BATIS ior Rheumatism. 





Suite 


I XI TER. =k OF AL ¢ L. AR E CE HOTEL. Facing 
a athedra Quiet old- world ‘ auravanserie. H. & ¢. 
ser & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt porter. "Phone 4071 
(; ASTON Bt RY LASTER HOLIDAYS Chalice 
Guest H Arthuriar exped ons. Abbey 
sarge gardens. Library. Smoking-roon Crafts 


Ss. to 10s. daily Apply Ma 


geet $ WESSEX !—King’s Arms Hotel, Dorchester 

AP for Private suite 45 bedrooms. 

| tr ¢. Garage: A.A, R.A.C. Golf. (Came Down 
inating. "Phone 98 


Aj It 1irn, first class Accommo- 
10). Write for Illustrated Tariff 





The Favourite Hydro. Every Comfort. Prom Free 





OOR COURT 
iM SIDMO 


Beautifully appointed an 
Golf Course (18 hole). | 


sun trap. Experienced che 
less. Garage Moder: 






Wir 
ATLOCK.—Smedleys 
Est. 18533 








(Private Hotel. Tel, i89), 
UTH. 

1 the only Hotel adjoining 
nrivalled position, Veritable 
1uffeur and Daimler for hire 
ite Winter ‘Tarilf, 


at Brits 1in’s grea test Hs iro: 


70 bedrm Write for Illus Prospectus 


4 
Phone : Matlock 17. "Grams :* Smedleys, Matlock.” 





PADSTOW (Cornw: ull) H 


OTEL METROPOLE.— Ideal 


for Autumn & Winter Is t Cl. _ Golf ~ Sp Winter terms 





prc ETOWN a 
HOTEL, centre of D: 

30 miles of fishing, hunting. 

lode ‘rate tariff. _ loc k-up 


Sol FHPORT : —PRIN 








(Devon). rwo BRIDGES 
artmoor, 1,100 feet above sea 

Excellent cuisine and cellar, 
garages. 





Or W AL E 3 HOTE L. 


wIpMow TH, SOUTH DEVON.—Faglehurst | Private 


Hotel. Facing South. 5 minute 


and sunny garden, Electr 


fires in bedrooms Passenger 


Telegrams Eaglehurst, Si 





m beach. Sheltered 
) bight, Central Heating, Gas 
Lift. Excellent cuisine, 

dmouth. relephon.: 300 





YUNNY 8S. DEVON.—Priv. family offers restful holi- 


b day, or longer. Very 
elec. light, large garden, glor 
Mod. Also slice; ping huts E 


rporae AY GRAND 1 
Position Sea Front. 
Cuisine. Hot and Cold 





rcoms. Rooms with baths, 





comf. house, gasfires bedrms, 
ious views, sea, river, country. 
saster on.— Pox 1344 Spectator 
1OTEL. First-class, Finest 
Nearest Station. Perfect 
Water and Radiators in all 
Garage for 100 Cars, 








TEXORQUAY HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain 
| Fully Licensed First-class. 200 fect above seu 
A.A. and KR.A.C. Tel liydrotel. hone: 2207. 
TEXORQUAY KOSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, Au 
| ideally situated perfectly appointed private hote: 
which is justiy famous for its home atmosphere ani 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘lari! apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIRTOR. Teiephone 3655. 
i eee = SEYMOUR HOTKL On Kiver Dart 
Ist clas Cent. neating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, colf,bowls & tennis,&c. Gar. ’Phone: Le ybues 11. 





ReroRmen “INNS, 
iY 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS semua ed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Grorae’s Housk, 193 Reaent 
STREET, W. 1. 


( {ROYDON,  WALDRONHYRST (Residential) 


HOTEI Charmingly situated and appointed, 
renowned for catering and comfort, within 17 minutes 
London,.— Write liis Tariff, Res. Propr., Phone 0757. 


ONDON PTHACKERAY HOTEL Great Russeil sv, 
L W.C.1, (Opposite the British "Museum. ) 
200 rooms. LHlectric Fires in all Bedrooms, 
Special inclusive terms on n application. 


YA HERE to Stay in London, The Lodge, 1 St. 
\ / George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and ‘Break(ast 
6s, 6d. day or 30s, weekly. With dinner, 63. 6d, of 


2 guineas weekly, 
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The presents that we send at Easter are those that we want to send—different from those that we },. 
to send at Christmas. There is no groaning over the Easter Gift and nothing perfunctory. Ip ¢ 
nf 
there is the genuine spirit of giving at this season, responding as we do to its appeal as the highest of ; 
I | shest of 
Church festivals and the herald of sunshine and spring. Hence a new ‘a set-out ” at Tue M 





Gatterigs, rich in suggestions, thoughtfully prepared. 






In addition to a more than usually wide range of Easter and Confirmation Presents—Old Master picty: 
at all prices, della Robbia ware, candle-sticks, triptychs, books of devotion and books of a general naty 
The Society is holding a Display of Flower Prints Old and New. At the same time ¢] 
is being held an EF xhibition of Lady Susan Birch’s exquisite Shell Flor vers and the fascir 







FLOWER 








EXHIBITION 
Glass and Feather Flowers of Fac, and a collection of Books on Gardening, books on F| 

AT GRAFTON SI reg Ke : : ; é appa 
and gift-books for the garden-lover. Great pains have been taken to make thi 

of Books a really valuable one to all those interested in gardens, and The Seciety hopes that those who can: 






come will send for the list compiled by the Medici Beokroom. 







An illustrated Catalogue of Suggestions tor Easter Gifts, together with a list of the Medici Faster Cy 
for 1929——price id. to 1s.—will be sent post free on request. 





The Medici Laster C: sinha are more varied both in subject and price, and more > de ightf 
than ever this year. ‘There is an ever-growing public that has come to expect and e1 


M edici faster Cards. 





MEDICI 
EASTER CARDS 









The Datch FE ubitiliden has departed, vet let those for whom Ratios gton House has beena place of | p 
during the past ten w eeks take comfort from the fact that in addition to the many fx 
Dutch paintings in the possession of the nation, The Society publishes — ict Pris 
(full size or nearly full size) of no less than ten of the Burlington House originals as well as m: 
reproductions in colour of these and other subjects on view at ‘the Academy. — The Dutch Sch ol 
extraordinarily well represented in the Series of Medici Prints, there being ten Vermeers, nine Rembrand: 
several Terborchs, de Hoochs, Hals and other Great Masters. A specially prep yared illustrated list 
the Medici Dutch reproductions, indicating clearly those that have been on view recently, will be se 
post free on request. There are also available twelve photogravure reproductions of Dutch Pictures an 
number of postcards in colour, as well as a set of twelve drawings of Old and Modern Dutch Masters, 
of which were on view at the Exhibition. The pictures can, of course, be seen at The Medici Gallerie § 
and at all good dealers. The enormous interest aroused by the Dutch Exhibition is once more demonstrate 
by the increasing demand for the only popular one- -volume history of the Dutch School which ha ras yet bee 
pub lished. Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith’s The Dutch School of Painting is a concise, scholarly and intense 
interesting study of the rise and development of Holland’s art and the characteristics of ‘individ 
painters. It contains 24 (twelve of which were at Burlington House) Colour Plates, and is publis! 
it the remarkably low price of 7s. 6d. (in paper) and 1os. 6d. (cloth). A prospectus will be sent 
request, and the book is obtainable from all booksellers. It would be hard to find a better souvenir vol 
of the Dutch Exhibition. For as the //ustrated London News says: “ Apart from the interest of M 
Kaines Smith’s scholarly monograph, the volume has a permanent value from the exquisite quali 
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the colour plates. 


SEND FOR @«LLUSTRATED LISTS 


Ik VOU ARE UNABLE TO J7/SiT 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET W. 1 


Bouriemouth : 57 Haldenhurst Road ; Torquay: 8 Torzvood Street Liverpool: 63 B 


Harrogate: Princes Sireet; and Boston, U.S.A.: 755 Boylston: Street. 
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